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PREFACE. 


THERE having been long fince 

publiſhed,” ſeveral Treariſes of Hunt- 
ng, Hawking, Fowling, and Fiſhing, 
ut none of Sonc-BirDs, (at leaſt, 
one wholly treating thereof} I have 
ere preſented thoſe who have a fancy 
his way, with one, collected not only 
om what has been hitherto ſcatter--. 
g publiſhed concerning them, bu 
om diligent obſervations of my own, 
nd confirmed by the experience of others 
have converſed with, who have been 
rious in the breeding and bringing 
vem up. And as nothing magnifies and 


ts forth the power of the great Creator 
ore than theſe pretty harmleſs Animals, 
vhether we reflect on their velocity, beauty, 
r the variegated colours of their feathers: }. 
that, in every reſpet, they raiſe infinite. 
| A 2 delight- 


(iv) | 
delight and ſatisfaction to their keepers, 
and ſweetly recompence their trouble and 
change in bringing them up, by their 
pleaſant harmony. You enjoy in your 
bouſes or aviaries, all the melody of the 
woods. I ſhail not pretend to anſwer a 
common objection, which ſome auſtere men 
. (pretending to more humanity than 
| their neighbours) make againſt the con- 
fining of Song birds in cages, Sc. but 
by producing St. John as an example, 
who- certainly thought it no crime,. —i 
he bad, he would not have confined a 
tame partridge to divert himſelf withal. 
But certain it is, by this means numbers, 
of theſe pretty creatures are nouriſhed andy 
protetied from the inclemency of the wea- 
tber, and preſerved from the ravenous ap- 75 
| younes of birds of prey. 


1 bave little to ſay of the Book, 32 2 
hope it will recommend itſelf by the many 
uncommon obſervations in it, the like, i 
all reſpefts, nat being hitherto publiſhed. 74 
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Of the NiohrixoALE. 


beſt HIS Bird is m general thought 
os. to be the beſt of Song - birds; 
uck. nd the ſtrength and ſweetneſs of his 
ns FFoice to exceed that of any other. He 
0. ill ſing ſeven or eight months in the 


ear, beginning about the end of Octo- 
der, and continuing till the end of June. 
have heard one ſing for half an hour 
Nainſt a Wood-Lark, and I thought he 
1 Fould have dropt off his pearch, by rea- 
n of his ſtoutneſs and freeneſs, rather 
Han be out-done. 5 | 
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(10) a 

Theſe birds are never ſeen in the 
winter, (except thoſe kept in cages) in 
any part of the World, as far as F can i 
learn from travellers I have converſed | 
with, which occaſions various opinions 
where they go at that time; and, as 
I believe no one can give a true ac- 
count of them, 1 ſhall ſay nothing about | 
it, but content myſelf with the know- | 
ledge l have. 

This bird may be caught about the 
25th of March, or the beginning of | 
April, until the 10th or 12th, which | 
generally proves a cock, and about that 
time the hens come, which make him | 
very rank, ſo that without a great 
deal of care, you will loſe a great many 
that are catched after that time. You Wl 
may catch them divers ways, at ſeveral WF 
ſraſons of the year; that is to ſay, you 
may catch branchers in July, or the 
beginning of Auguſt, but J think 
April is the only time for the beſt birds. 
There are ſeveral ways uſed in catching iſ 
theſe birds; one way, by making a hole 
in the -ground, and ſetting a board or 
tile over-it, ſticking two or three meal- i 
worms upon the ſtick that holds up the 
board or tile, and the bird coming with 
eagerneſs to catch the worm, falls down 
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bs (11) 9 
In the hole, and cannot eaſily get out 
e gain. Another way of catching them; 
35, by making your obſervations where 
hey ſing, and beating the leaves away 
as much as you can; then take a 
pit of a ſtick, put the meal- worm upon 
s 2 pin, and ſtick the pin upon a lime-twig; 
hen lay it upon the top of a ſtick, and 
Shen he comes to his place as before, 
Jud ſpies the meal-worm, he greedily 


Romes to take it from the lime-twig, 
hich holds him ſo faſt that he cannot 


of | ove, - But the beſt way of taking them, 
ch my opinion, is in a little trap, called 


e Nightingale's trap, I myſelf have 
ken a dozen in one day in this trap; 
eat f is about the bigneſs of a round tren- 
ny | 4 er; I have them made with a green 
ou Wk net, a watch ſpring, and a wire as 
ral Hund as the trencher, with the net 
ou £ dſtened to it; there is a little cork that 
the mes through, and a little ſtring which 
ink mes through likewiſe, and holds up 
rds. We trap, in which ſtick a pin with a 
ung Heal-worm upon it, and your cork very 
hole . ght in it, and when the bird pulls the 
| or rm, the net talleth on the top of it: 
1cal- Ju muſt place your trap as near where 
the Bi bird ſings as you can; if it is in the 
with Wddle of the hedge, or a place where 
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612) 
he uſed to feed, before you fix the trap, 
turn up the earth about twice the bignels 
of the trencher, for they look for their Bl 
food where the ground is new turned : 
up, and ſeeing the worm they preſently Wi 
come to it, but if they come not ſol 
ſoon as you would have them, you may 
turn up twice or three times more, for 
they will not forſake the place where 
they ule to reſort. You may common-i 
ly find them by the fide of a chalk 
and ſandy hill; hkewiſe in a wood, 
coppice, or quick-ſet hedge, When 
you have taken a bird, tie his wings 
together with a bit of thread, for they 
are of a very wild nature when they 
are firſt catched, but ſoon become tame 
and familiar to their keeper. When 
you have tied their wings at the end as 
ſoon as taken, pluck or cut the feathers 
from their vent, otherwiſe it will be 
ſubje@ to clog and bake up, which is 
preſent death. On pi 

When you go. to catch them, take 
ſome ſheep's heart and egg with you, 
and in two or three hours after taken, 
you muſt cram them, by opening their 
bills with a quill or a ſtick made for 
that purpoſe. Let your meat be very 
moiſt, and take the bigneſs of a greatilinh 
| Pea 
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Wa, and they will preſently ſwallow ; 

Wd when you find they ſwallo it, you 

Way give them three or four, according 

they take it; you mult give them 

out the ſame quantity once in an 
dur and half, or two hours at fartheſt z 


Men you get them home, put them in a 
ge, a Nightingale back-cage, or if an 


er pen cage, throw a cloth over one ſide 
on- it, and when you have crammed them 
alk * r a day and a half, put a ſmall quan- 
od, y of meat in their pan, or a jelly glaſs, 


a ſtick it full of ants, and ſweep ſome 
| - upon it (which you may fix be- 
wel een the lower pearch and ſide of the 
nel 
bene 4 
d * 


hers 


ich will ſoon learn them to feed, but 
ſure you do not truſt them to chem 
Wves too ſoon, and put ants mould at 
bottom of the cage; let it be almoſt 
= hour before you put the victuals to 
h Wn; after you have crammed him, and 
Wc bim to the light, then he will the 
takeWWner take to his food, ſo you may let 
you. alone for a quarter of an hour, or 
ken, half an hour, and then if you find 
heir has eaten the ants out of his meat, 
ö for 1 it up again; ; take them clean out of 
very e mould, not to daub the victuals; 

real ur beſt way will be to take a little of 
pea F B the 


ge) ſo chat they cannot eaſily get out, 
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0 14) 5 
the ants- mould, and lay it upon a ſheetſi is 
of white paper; when you ſtir the mould '4 
a little, the ants will run about the paper, 
then with your finger, or a little bruſh, 
move them off into | his victuals. 1 

As ſoon as you perceive him to feed, 
you need not cram him any more, but 
ftill continue to ſupply him with ant 
for one day longer, or more, if you ſelf 
occaſion. 4 

You muſt ſtill continue to keep hi 
wings tied, and you'll find if he is a 
kindly bird, he'll ſing in a week's time 
I have heard them ſing the next day 
after they fed themſelves; when you 
find they begin to be familiar, then 
hang them where you pleaſe. 

There are ſeveral opinions as to the 
choice of this bird, ſome are for 


I am for a bird that is catched in the 
beginning of April; I have brought up 
ſeveral neſtlings which ſing very ſtout, 
but they are apt to take any note they 
happen to hear; as likewiſe will a bran 
cher; but a bird catched in April, wilt 
ſing nothing but his own natyral ſong 
which, 1 am perſuaded, is the nel 
harmony that any bird can make. 

= Con 


(15) 
Concernins their FOOD. 


Have heard people talk of feeding; 
them ſeveral ways, one way is with 
paſte that they make in Germany; 
ere is alſo another ſort of food that is 
hade up of paſte and herbs, and a 
ttle fleſh meat amongſt it, which will 
eep for near a week: but I know a 
entleman who had ſome of this palte, 
nd gave an extraordinary price for the 
ird, which when he eat off, he ſoon af- 
r died. 
My way of feeding js with ſheep's 
Wcart and egg, thus: I take a heart, 
Ind give it them in the ſummer-time 
w. chopped very fine, and likewiſe 
oil an egg very hard ſo that I can grate 
with a grater which I have for that 
urpoſe; I put one large egg to one 
Wcart, and chop it extraordinary fine, 
Ind having a little water to. ſprinkle 
W, | mix it together till it is as thick: 
woſt as a ſalve, but moiſt withal ; for 
it be too dry, it makes them vent- 
und, and if too large, they cannot. 
igeſt it; you muſt allo take great cate 
ot co leave any ſtring in the heart, for 
is apt to get about the tongue; I have 
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heart, which will be enough for one} 


| freſh victuals every day, for if it be- | 


(16) 
had them die within twenty-four hours 
before J underſtood what was the mat. 
ter; you may know it by their gaping, 
and making a motion as if they would 
vomit, at which time, if you perceive 
it, take hold of him, open his mouth, 
and draw it away with a needle, if poſſi Ft 
ble; and when you have done, give 
him a meal- worm or a ſpider, I have 4 
faved more birds by giving them ſpi-W 
ders than any thing again, but 1 do nor 
give them above two in one day; this 
is the only food that I find to preſetveM 
them. If your number be but ſmall, it 
half an egg and half a ſheep's heart, ; 
or if you have but one, the quantity 
accordingly. You may take a fuwl's| 
heart, with about as much egg as 0 


bird a whole day, In the winter 1 par- 
boil the heart, and then order it as If 
do the raw, except, inſtead of water, [ 
uſe ſome of the liquor the heart was 
boiled in, but be ſure you do not let any 
of the fat go amongſt it. I give them if 


gins to be ſtale, they are apt to fling it l 
up, for they do not love it after it de- 1 
gins to ſmell. I put them ants mould 
in the bottom of the cage, which J 


genes 


urs 


at- 
ing, 


ould | | 
eve doſe, and if I find their dung a little 
uth, 


olli- 


give 


ave 
ſpi-- 
not 
this 
etve 
all, ; { 
art, rom the hen, but that being difficult, I. 

A all only ſay, that the beſt way 1s to- 


rity ; 
WI's 1 
the 
one 
par- 
as I 
5 1 
was 
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=. quickſet hedge, at the comb of the 
Mich, where there is great ſtore of briars, 
nd other materials, to Keep her from 

er enemies. 83 
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Wencrally ſhift twice a week; this is“ 
Wl I feed them with, when they are 
ell. They are birds that always dung 


doſer, than ordinary, I take a little 
empſeed, bruiſed or ground extraor- 
inary well, and take about the quan- 
ty as will lie upon a filver groat, and 
ix it well with a ſheep's heart and 
gg; you may, if you pleaſe, give them 
how and then a fig, or a bit of fine 
oaf-ſugar. It might be expetted that 
ſhould deſcribe how to know the cock 


know them by their vent, in April; 


r, as by all other birds, their largeneſs, 


137 
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low to find the Nightingale's Neſt, and 


dr when you hear them ling. 


: 


take it. 


HE builds commonly in a cloſe 


She builds a neſt of a Uifferent kind 


from any other bird; ſhe has young 
ones about the middle of May fit to 
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take; 1 would not have you take them 
too young, but let them be very well 
feathered, I have had them taken roof 
young, when they are very ſubject toff 
the cramp and looſeneſs, which makes! 
their feathers all matted together ; when 
this happened I could never raiſe them. | 
You may let them lie in the neſt till theyf 
can fly almoſt as well as the old one: if 
they be ſullen, you may open theirſ 


mouths, as I told you by the old one, 


and give them three or four bits ar af 
time, and tie them clole down in al 
baſket for two or three days, and feed 


them once in two hours, then cage 


them up, and in two or three daysf 
they'll take their victuals off the ſtick. 


; 
| 
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1 have had them feed themitlves in 


three days after they were taken out of 


the neſt, Feed them with nothing but 


raw ſheep's heart and egg, as directed 
before; while they are young put a little 
ſtraw or dry moſs in the bottom off 
the cage, but when they come to be 


larger, give them ants mould as you do 
the old one. 
learn them to feed upon live food, as 
ants, ſpiders, flies or meal worms ; don't 
give them a great deal of live food, but 
in caſe on ſickneſs it is neceſſary. I raiſed 


I likewiſe adviſe you to 


tifirty- 


. (19) 2 
irty-one Nightingales in one ſummer;. 
ad loft not one before they moulted. 
veral fanciers of Nightingales came, 
id would not be periuaded but they 
ere cither branchers or old ones, be- 
vc they were raifed io clean. This 
Pakes me a little curious, becauſe if 
e Nightingale is not kept clean, he 
Idom or never comes to any thing; as 


heir on as they come to feed themiclves 
one, ell put them in a cage, and in two 
at 2 three days put a little ſaucer of water, 


. here they will dabble and waſh them- 
es, and be as clean as any birds in 
e fields. When you have had them 


cage 
days fingle cages two or three days, you. . 
ick. Mill hear the cocks recor c. 
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1 of W ZOE | | 
be WM \HIS bird is a very fine melodious 

1 do ki bird, having a delightful variety 


= notes, and is thought by a great. 
my fanciers to exceed the Nightin- 
ge. I have had them ſing againſt a 


u to 8 
yz AS 
lon't e. 
but ahtiagale a whole hour, ſtriving to 
ziſed t do him, ſo that I have been forced 
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to take him from the place where he 
hung, for fear he ſhould kill himſelt. 

He ſings nine months in the year; 
and is a very plentiful bird about the 
beginning of September or Michael- 
mas: he is to be taken with nets called 
cla p- nets, ſuch as are made uſe of to 
catch linnets, or other ſmall birds, and 
thoſe that are catched at this time of 
the year, are reckoned to be the beſt, 
becauſe keeping them all the winter 
makes them more tame and familiar 
than a bird catched in January or Fe- 
bruary, and holds its ſong longer in 
the ſummer; a bird catched in January, 
is generally very ſtout, and will ſing 
in three days after he is taken, and 
commonly ſings ſtouter and louder than 
a Michaelmas bird, but not hold his 
ſong fo long. A bird that is taken in 
February, at his layer, when he 1s 
matched with his hen, I have heard 
ſing as ſoon as taken, all the way in 
bringing home; but by reaſon of his 
rankneis will ſoon fall off his ſong g, and 
you will have but little more from him 
all that ſummer. 

There is likewiſe another way of tak- 
ing Wood-Larks, that is in June or 
July, and are called branchers, which 

15 
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is a young bird that has been hatched, 

and flew that year about two or three 
monthe old , theſe you may take with a 
net of about eleven, twelve, or thirteen 
yards long, and about three or four 
yards broad, with a line run through 
the middle of it. You muſt likewiſe 
have a Hawk called a Hobby, or a 
Caſterel, or a Wind- Haver; there muſt 
be two at this ſport, one to carry the 
Hawk, the other to hold the end of the 
line 3 and when you find a flock of 
Wood. larks, which lie commonly in 
paſture land or by gravel pits, get as. 
near as you can; then ſhow your Hawk, 

making him flutter his wings, which 
when the Larks perceive, they will he 
very cloſe to the ground; then one take 


hold at one end of the line and the 


other at the other end, till You both 
come to the place where they are, hold- 
ing your Hawk wp as you go. I have 
known them lie ſo lets in fear of the 


Hawk, that they have been taken up 


by hand without the net being over 
them. Thoſe are pretty birds, and will 
be preſently tame, but, in my minc is 
not ſo good as a Michaelmas bird, which 
you may take at that time very plenty 
wh  Clap-nets, as you do other irs, 
irds 
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(22) 
birds, having one in a cage to call them; 
if you lay your nets in a cart-way, or 
turn up the ground, it will. entice them 
to drop, eſpecially when they hear your 
call-bird, which ſhould be placed by the 
ſtaff, next to the line. Pitch your nets 
upon as high ground as you can, for 
Wood-larks fly very high at that time 
of the year. 


Flow to take them in January. 


HEY commonly le near a wood- 
ſide in paſture-ground, where the 

ſun riſes. You muſt lay your clap-nets 
as you do at Michaelmas, and have a 
good call-bird and a brace-bird, which 
place betwixt your nets; when you per- 
ceive the bird lower, then ſhew your 
brace-bird, which when he ſees hell pre- 
ſently drop to it: thoſe birds that are 
taken at this time of the year, are almoſt 


as good as any, and ſing in three Gays 


time after they are caged off. Bruiſe 


them hemp-ſced, or grind it very fine, 


and mix it with bread; put in about 
half as much hemp- ſeed as bread at the 
firſt, then put ſome red gravel in the 
bottom of the cage, and when you have 
mixed your bread. and hemp- ſeed my 
we 
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well, throw ſome of it upon the gravel, 
for they will ſooner chooſe, when they 
are firſt taken, to feed in the bottom of 
the cage than in the trough; I common- 
ly throw them ſome victuals for two or 
three days, and hkewiſe ſome victuals 
in the trough; when you perceive them 
feed heartily out of the trough, then 
there is no occaſion to put any at the 
bottom; this is my way of feeding them 
when they are firſt taken; and when he 
is come to his meat, I give him but a 
. very little hemp- ſeed, and boil an egg 
e very hard; either grate it with a grater 
ts ¶ or chop it very fine, but grating is the 
a Wl belt, and mix it among the bread and 
h hemp. ſeed and maw-ſeed; one egg will 
r- ſerve fix Wood-larks very well two 
ar days. I feed them every other day, and 
e- Wh if they have then any victuals left, I throw 
re it away and give them freſh, becauſe it 
(it. is apt to be ſtale or dry, and will ſpoil 
5s. the freſh meat. I give them likewile a 
le MF little ſheep's heart, mutton, veal, lamb, 
e, WW or any ſort of ficth meat boiled or roaſt= 


a CD a a wp v= 


ut il ed, if it be not ſalt or too much done: 


ne This is the only food that I feed them 
he with, when they are well, If I find 
ve chem out of order, I give them ſome 
ry. meal- worms or hog · lice, not exceeding; 
above 
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which I take to be the beſt live food 


method, which is, by the length of the 


However, when you have taken them, 


(24 ) 

above two or three in a day, becauſe if 
you give them too many they will hanker 
after them, and negle& their common 
food, for too many are not wholeſome. 
If 1 find them troubled with a looſeneſs, 
I grate ſome chalk or cheeſe in the bot- 
tom of the cage, or amongſt their vic- 
tuals, and mſtead of gravel put mould 
full of ants at the bottom of the cage, 


you can give them. 

It he don't ſing ſo free or ſtout as you 
would have him, put a little ſtick li- 
quorice and a blade of ſaffron in his t 
water, which will clear his voice and b 


make him ſing ſtouter. - 
T0 know the Cock from the Hen. 5 
COME fay by the length of his heel, I 

O and alſo by the largeneſs of his wing, } 
likewiſe by his ſetting up the crown upon MW” 
his head; others ſay, that if he double his 1 
call two or three times, he is certainly a t 


cock, but I find all thoſe ways ground- [ 
leſs; I therefore think mine the ſureſt 5 


bird, the longeſt being generally a cock. 


ſingle them off in cages, and if chey are 


— 


(25) 
good birds, they will ſing in two or 


three weeks. 


cage, except the Nightingale. He has 
ſuch a curious, fine, melodious ſong, 
that he'll take from no other bird, unleſs 
thoſe brought up from the neſt, which 
may be taught with a pipe. 


very ſoon in the year; I have known 
them fly by the 25th of March. If 


may feed them with Nightingale's vic- 
tuals mixed with a little hemp-ſeed 


1 bruiſed; or a little ſweet almond; let 


them be very well feathered before you 
take them, or you will find it very dif- 
ficult to bring them up. When you 
take them tie them down 1n a baſket, 


I., Hand give them four or five bits at a 
' "Wtime once in two hours, according as 


their ſtomachs will bear it; they are 
is very ſubject to the cramp, and very 


moult. In my opinion, it is not worth 


This is the beſt bird that is kept in a 


. — — . 


This is a hot-mettled bird, and breeds 


you have a mind to bring them up, you 


hard to moult, and be ſure you give 
them plenty of Nightingale's food, for 
I find that is the beſt to make them 


while to bring them up from the neſt, 
unleſs you deſign them for the pipe, 
their own ſong being ſo very ſoft and 
„„ melo- 
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626) 
-melodious. I have known ſome fo tame 
that were taken at Michaelmas time, 
that they would eat victuals out of a 
man's fingers, and play with him as 
er had been brought up from the 
neſt. 


— 8 F 4 lth. — — 
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A pleaſant Story of a Mood-Lart and 

Ma biingale. Ins . 


AYSELF and a gentleman going to Ml | 
M catch Nightingales near Shooters- | 
hill, hard by a coppice or woed-ſide, i * 
heard a Nightingale ſing ſo ſweetly, as, 
to my thinking, I never heard the like 
in all my life, (though I have heard 
many in my time) for the place being 
in a valley, and the coppice on the ſide 
of it, made all the notes of the Night- 
ingale ſeem double by the eccho; we 
had not ſtaid there long before a Wood- 
Eark perched upon the twig of an oak, 
and ſtrove with his melodtous notes to 
outvye the other; in a very little time 
comes another Wood-Lark, and placed 
bimfelf about an hundred paces from 
the firſt; and under him was another 
Nightingale; theſe four birds fung with 

nad ” ſuch 


(27) 
ſuch ſweetneſs, and warbled out their” 
ſongs for near an hour in ſuch: delightful * 
ſtrains, that- I think it impoſſible for 
any mufical inftrument to equal their 
raviſhing harmohy. As- ſoon as- the 
Wood-Larks were gone, the Nightin- 
gales, as we ſuppoſed, went to refreſh 
themſelves, having plaged their parts fo- 
4 well, that they mult be near penc befote 
they left their ſtation... | 

My friend and I having ſtood -a full 
o hour to hear thele. ſongſters; before we 
. left the place, I perſuaded him to ſing 
e. a merry catch under the ſhade of the. 
5, wood, which he had no ſooner begun; 
ce chan one of the Nightingales came and 
rd bore his part: and in a minute's time 
came the other likewiſe, ſtill keepi 
de tbeir former ſtations, my friend and 1 
ſtanding between them, for it. is obſerv- 
ed by all that know the nature of the 
Nightingale, that he will ſuffer no com- 
petitor if he is able to maſter him, and 
wilt ſometimes rather die than give out; 
thus he ſung three or: four merry ſongs, 
the birds joining in chorus all the time, 
raiſing and falling their notes as he did, 
at which he was ſo highly delighted, 
that he proteſted he never enjoyed more 
pleaſure: in all' his life; for: the. coppice 
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(28) 
being on the ſide of a hill, and a valley 
in the bottom, occaſioned fuch a fweet 
and pleaſant eccho, that I am confident 
none could think the time long in at- 
tending to ſuch WE n 


NR OE OR TC ERR ic ti c. tc diet: 


The SKy-LARK. 


E is a very ſtout bird, very laviſh 

in his ſong, and ſings eight or nine 
months in the year; he is a very good 
bird, if he can be kept from hearing 
other birds, for if he does, he 1s a per- 
fect mock-bird, and will take what he 
hears, whether good or bad, eſpecially 
them that are brought up from the neſt, 
which I take to be the beſt, provided 
you can get a good dong. bird to bring 
them up. I have known them ſold for 
five of fix guineas a bird. They are 
'very long lived and very hardy. I my- 
ſelf have bid twenty ſhillings for a bird 
that was twenty years of age. They 
have young ones about the middle, or 
latter end of April; and breed three or 
four times in a year, but I look upon 
a bird that is hatched 1 in April or + 


(297) 
to be the beſt, They commonly breed” 
in fields of high graſs; or in che marſhes, 
I have found them in a wheat-field, or 
n peas or oats, according to the” ſeaſon 
of the year. I have likewiſe taken them. 
pon a Common or Heath. 


Et 
nt 


* 


Hee t6 feed them. 


E them be, before you take ther: 
[i about ten or twelve days old; if 
hey are older they are apt to run out 
pf their neſt. I have ſeen them run out 
h ten days in dripping weather. When 
ou have taken them, put a little hay in 
baſket and tie them cloſe down, as 1 
old you by the Wood-Lacks, and take 
| little. white byead and milk, and bail it 


pultices. I likewiſe take ſome rape · ſeed, 
and ſoak it three. or four hours im water, 
and then boil it up, 
or béat it in a mortar, or with a 
bottle upon a table; take about ind, 

part of rape-ſeed to the white bread and. 
tk; and feed chem one in two hours; 
give about five or -ſix bits to each bird, 

ixed every day with freſh. victuals or 
© Will grew ſour. and: ſpoil them. 1 
viſe: give chem nom and chen alitile:- 
Cz * 


ery ſtiff, ſo that it be as thick as a2 


and either grind ! * 
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63000 
fleſh meat, ſheep's heart, &c. You muſt 
put them in a cage as ſoon as you can, 
that is to ſay, keep them three or four 
days in a baſket, or a week if they are 
young, then take a little hay, cut it very 
ſhort, and put it in the bottom of the 
cage, or elſe a little coarſe bran, but | 
prefer hay before it, becauſe they ar: 
apt to drop their victuals in the bottom 
of the cage; and when they pick it up 
again, pick ſome of the bran, which 
does them no good. You muſt turn 
their hay up, or ſhift them once a day, 
for if you do not keep them clean, 
they ſeldom come to any thing. They 
require a large cage, I -have never any 
ſmaller than a foot ſquare. I keep them 
in hay till they can feed themſelves with 
dry meat; which is, bread, egg, and 
hemp-ſeed, which they will do in about 
three weeks or a month. When you 
put them firſt in a cage, ſhow them their 
victuals upon the point of a ſtick made 
for that purpoſe. This will make them 
learn to feed themſelves, and like wiſe 
tame. I have brought them up ſo tame, 
that they would follow me about the 
houſe, and ſit upon my hand, which 
indeed is a great rarity in a Sky-Lark. 
When they come to feed themſelves 
| upon 
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upon dry meat, you muſt boil your egg 
very haid, ſo that you may grate it 
with a grater, or chop it, as I told you, 
by the Wood-Larks, you muſt bruiſe 
your hemp-lſeed at firit and put about 
half as much hemp-ſecd as egg; one 
egg and the quantity of a halt-penny 
loaf, will ſerve half a dozen birds. When 
they are young, I ſerve them every day; 
and when about a month old, I put them 
ſome fine dry gravel at the bottom of 
the cage with a turf of three-leafed 
graſs. I ſtill ſtick them a little ſoft 
victuals at the ſide of the cage, for fear 
they ſhould pine after it, for when they 
take to eat dry victuals, they'll leave off 
the other of themſelves. This is all 1 
feed them with, except a little fleſh meat 
now and then, and bruiſed hemp-ſeed, 
till they have done moulting, then I 
feed them only with a turf of three- 
leafed graſs once a week, and every other 
uy bread, egg, and a little whole hemp- 
eed. * 


How to know a Cock from a Hen. 


OME will tell by his long claw; 
others by the two white feathers in 

the tail, and others by ſetting up his 
copple 
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(22) 
copple crown, but none of theſe ways 
are certain, The largeſt and longeſt 
birds in the neſt I. always found to be 


cocks. There is no certain rule to know 


them by, but only the bigneſs and 
largeneſs. The beſt way is to take the 
largeſt bird and put it in a cage by 


itſelf, and then you'll hear him record. 


his ſong by that time it is three weeks 


or a month old; the hens will make 


ſome ſmall noiſe, but not any thing of 
a ſong. I have had the cocks at a month 
old, get into one corner of the cage, 
and repeat all their notes over like the 
old one, but not ſo loud, and thoſe 
birds that do ſo, you may depend upon 
to be cocks. 


To take Branchers or Puſbers. 


— 


Puſher is a bird that is taken three 


or four days after he has left the 


neſt, if you let him lie till he's run out, 


then place yourſelf in a hedge, or in any 
convenient place where you may ſee the 
old one bring him meat, Which when 


you perceive, run upon him as faſt as 


you can, by which means you wilt find 


the young ones. As ſoon as you have 


got them, put hay at the bottom of the 


cage, 
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cage, and feed them with fleſh meat, 
bread and milk, and rape-ſeed, as I told 
you before of the neſtling. This bird, 
in my opinion, is as good as a neſtling. 


T be Brancher. 


S taken in June or July with a hawk 

and a net, the ſame way as Wood- 
Larks. 

A Brancher is a bird full grown, but 
has his neſtling feathers: I look upon 


theſe birds to be very good, and come 


little ſhort of a Neſtling or Puſher; 
they are not ſo well to take when moult- 
ing, nor after they have moulted and 
their feathers ſet. In this caſe they will 
not moult well that year, nor, in all 
probability prove ſo good. 

Chuſe the longeſt and largeſt bird for 
the cock. When you have taken them 
give them bread, egg, and bruiſed hemp- 
ſeed; put at the bottom of the cage red 
ſand, and ſtrew them a little meat upon 
it for three or four days, and they will 
ſoon become tame and familiar. 


Ta 
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To take the H. Lark in flight. 
HIS bird 1s catched in the ſame 


manner as other ſmall birds are, 
with a clap- net. In the country, about 
Dunſtable, and ſeveral other places, 
they are taken with a claſs called a 
Larking-glaſs. Theſe glaſſes: are- made 
near the bigneſs and ſhape of a cucum- 
ber, hollow within, and three, four, or 
five holes cut round and pieces of 
looking-glaſs placed in; it is fixed by 


a ſtaff, and runs out like a whirligigz, 


having a line which comes where we 
ſtand at a pullpin, we- work it back- 
wards and forwards, - This muſt be 
when the ſun ſhines, as the I. arks will 
play the better, for the glaſs glittering, 
and the birds hovering about and ſeeing 
themſelves. in it, makes them come 
down to itz as ſoon as they come with- 
in reach, pull the nets over them. By 


this method, a great number of them. 


may be catched at one time. 
The Sky-Lark is likewiſe taken in 
dark nights, with a net called a tram- 


mel; it is about twenty-ſix or thirty. 


yards long, and ſix over, run through 
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with ſix ribs of packthread, which are 
placed at the ends, and put upon two 
poles fixteen feet long, made taper at 
each. end, and. 1s carried between two 
men halt a yard from the ground, every 
ſix or ſeven ſteps touching the ground 
to cauſe the birds to fly up, otherwiſe 
you will carry the net over them without 
diſturbing them. When you hear them 
fly againſt the net let it fall, and you 
e may be ſure they are ſafe under it. This 
net is of fuch a nature, that it catches 
r all forts of birds, ſuch as Partridges, 
f WH Quails, Woodcocks, &c. I have known 
y- WH twenty dozen of Larks catched in one 
73. night. | | | | 
e Another way of taking Larks is in a 
great ſnow; take one or two hundred 
e yards of packthread, and at every fix 
inches faſten a nooſe made with horſe- 
2 hair (two hairs twiſted together is ſuſſi- 
g cient) at every twenty yards you muſt- 
e have a little ſtick thruſt into the ground, 
and ſo go on till it is all ſet; ſome 
have a thouſand yards. Amongſt the 
nooſes ſcatter ſome white oats from 
one end to the other, and you will find 
the Larks flock very faſt; and when 
three or four are caught take them 
out, otherwiſe they will make the $7 
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ſhy, and when you are at one end 
they will be at the other feeding, 1o that 
you need not fear frightening them away, 
for it makes them more eager at their 
food ; if it be after Chriſtmas before the 
ſnow fall, thoſe birds ſeldom or never 
prove good for ſinging. 

This is a very fine, hardy, aeg bird. 
and ſeldom ſick, if you let him have a 
«turf of three-leafed graſs once or twice 
in a week. 

If you find him out of order, that is, 
the dung looſe, grate a little Cheſhire, 
or other cheeſe, in his victuals, and give 
him ſome wood-lice, three or four in a 
day, which is very good; likewiſe put 
a little liquorice, and a blade of ſaffron 
in his water, which is very good, and 
will make him ſing clear; if this will 
not do, give him now and then a ſpider. 
This is all that is needful for « Kay. 
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' The Tit-Lark. 


OME of theſe birds are exceeding 
good ſong-birds, while others of 
them are worth very little. They are 
very proper birds to be kept with Sky- 
larks, or young Canary birds; they 
: take great deliberation in their ſong; 
ſome of. them will chew, whiſk, weet, 


e 
and rattle to a great length; they will 
Fa likewiſe run their feef and their ſnee 


jug, and twink two or three ways, and. 
d fuch a bird as this is of great value 
1 for raiſing other birds under; they are 
| very handſome, long, taper birds, much 
about the ſize of a Nightingale; they 
do not ſing above four or five months 
in the year, that is, March, April, 
May, and June, and ſome in July. 
Theſe birds are very hardy, but I think 
them not worth while to bring up from 

the neſt, by reaſon they are caught 

from the 25th of March, till the roth 

or 12th of April, You catch them 
ze | with nets, called clap-nets, as you do 
Linnets, or other ſmall birds, If you 
1 | D catch 


| 638) | 

ratch them later they grow rank, and 
will not ſing much in a cage that ſum- 
mer. As ſoon as you have catched 
them, tie their wings as you do a Night- 
ingalc's. You muſt have a cage cloſer 
than a common Wood-lark's cage. Put 
a little ant's mould with ants at the bot- 
tom of the cage; for his victuals, take 
a little of the beſt bread, grate it with a 
grater for that purpole, take about 
half the quantity of bread as hemp- 
{eed bruiled very fine, then mix it up 
with the bread, throw a little in at the 
top of the cage, and when your bird 
tees the ants, he'll come down and feed 
on it preſently : in about an hour's time, 
you may look whether he has been eat- 
ing bread and hemp-ſeed , if not, ſtrew 
another handful of your ants. and mold 
in the bottom, and a little more bread 
and hemp-ſced on the top of it; if 
you find this will not do, take two or 
three meal-worms, cut them in half 
and put them in the bottom, amongſt 
the bread and hemp-ſeed; ſet him in 
a light place, where he may not be 
diſturbed; you may be ſure this will 
make him feed, Keep him to his vic- 
tuals two or three days, and then feed 
him as the Sky-lark or Wood-lark; 


only 
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only bruiſe the hemp-ſeed, and he will 
fing in a week or ten days time. I have 
heard them ſing the ſecond or third day 
after they were caught. This bird may 
likewiſe be taken with lime-twigs, thus: 
carry a call-bird of the ſame = and 
when you have found a Tit-lark to 
your mind, place your call-bird ſix or 
ſeven yards from the tree where you hear 
him ſing; if you find a mole-hill or 
ants-hill, dig 1t up, and put your call- 
bird juſt by; ſet three or four lime-twigs 
round, your. cage, place the great end, 
of the Jime-twig upon the ground, and 
the other againſt the ſide of the cage; 
they will run very much about the call- 
bird in the cage, and a great chance 
but ſome of the twigs will lay hold of 
him. Place yourſelf in a hedge, as pri- 
vate as you can, and as ſoon as you find 
him falt, run, for I have loſt many be- 
fore I could get at them. 

If you are obliged. to ſet in high 
graſs, take a ftick about a yard long, 
put a nail into the ſtick, almoſt at 
the top, and hang your cage upon it, 
then lay two or three twigs on the top 
of your cage, the end of the twigs to 
come. over it, and when they come to 
lettle on the. top of the cage, if you 

ff lay 
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lay your twigs well, they certainly will 
be taken. When you have taken them, 
tie the wings, and manage them in the 
ſame manner as thoſe that are taken in 
the nets. Theſe birds breed amongſt 
the graſs, peas, or beans, and thoſe who 
are deſirous to bring them up from the 
neſt, muſt feed them in the ſame man- 
ner as you do a Wood lark. It may 
be expected I ſhould give ſome account 
how to know the cock from the hen, bur 
it being a difficult thing, muſt refer you 
to find them out by their ſinging, which 
will ſoon be perceived in neſtſinge by 
their recording. This is all that is 
necdful concerning the Tit-lark. 


22 RORIN-RED-BREAST. 


HE next to the Wood - lark for 

a ſong-bird;* is the Robin:Red- 
Breaſt z he lings very ſweetly, and ſome 
think bim little inferior to a Nightin- 
gale. This bird is ſeen in the winter 
upon the tops of houſes and old ruins, 
on that ſide commonly that the ſun 


riſerh and ſhineth in the morning; or 
under 


*» 
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under ſome covert where the cold and 
wind may not pinch him, for he is a 
tender bird. We commonly put them 
into a Nightingale's or Wood-lark's 
cage, only cloler, They breed very 
early in the ſpring, and commonly three 
times in a year, in April, May, and 
June; they make their neſt with a dry 
greeniſh moſs, and quilt it with a little 
wool and hair, have generally five or ſix 
young ones at a time, ſeldom leſs than 
tour. They build in old houſes, barns, 
hay-ricks, or bank-fides towards the top, 
and when they are about ten days old 
you may take them from the old ones, 
and keep them in a little baſker or 
box; if you let them tarry two long 
in the nelt, they will be ſullen, and 
conſequemly much more troubleſome, 
and not fit to be brought up under ano- 
ther bird, or whiſtled to. Tou muſt 
feed them with ſheep's heart and egg 
minced ſmall, in all points as you feed 
Nightingales, and but a little at a time, 
and pretty often, by reaſon of its bad 
digeſtion; for if you give them too 
much at a time, they will be very apt 
to throw it up again, which is a fign 
they are not long-lived. You muſt be 
careful to keep them warm, and eſpe- 
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cially in the night; when you find 
them begin to be ſtrong, you may 
cage them and let them have ſome 
moſs at the bottom of the cage, put 
the meat in the pan or box, both of 


the ſheep's heart and egg, and let them 
have ſomething of the Wood - lark's mixed 


meat by them; for thoſe I brought 
up with ſheep's heart and egg, when 
they came to feed themſelves, would 
rather eat the Wood larks meat than 


the ſheep's heart and egg; you may 


give them which you will, according to 
your conveniency. A Robin will not 
touch a hairy caterpillar, but will gladly 
eat any ſmooth one, and there is no 


beter way to tame, and make wild 


birds ſing, than to give them a pleaſing 
inſett or two. They are neither a ſlen- 


der nor thick billed bird, but gladly eat 


r | 
A Robin is taken with lime-twigs, 
but with a trap-cage and meal-worm 


you may rake a great many; and if 


vou hear one bird excel another, take 


the bird you have moſt mind to and 


cage him, and he will ſing in a ſhort 


time, provided he be not an old bird. 
I you take a bird and do not hear him 


ling, 
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ſing, by this mark you may know whe- 
ther he is a cock or hen; if a cock; his 
breaſt will be a of brighter red than the 


hen, and his red will go farther upon the 
head. 


The Diſeaſes Robin- Red-Breaſts are ſub- 
ject to, and how to cure them, 


N the firſt place, he is very. ſubject 
| to the cramp and giddinels, which 
ö makes him often fall off the perch upon 
) his back, in which caſe it is preſent 
t death, without ſomething ſpeedily uſed. 
V The beſt remedy to prevent him from 
having the cramp, 1s to Keep him warm 
d and clean in his cage, that his feet be 
g not clogged, for the dung being bound 
on fo taſt, makes his feet and nails. 
t rot off. If you find him droop, and 
| ſeem fickiſh, give him three or four 
s,  meal-worms or ſpiders, which will re- 
m | freſh him very Tuck but for the 
if giddineſs in the head, give him ſix or 
ce ſeven ear-wigs in a week, and he will 
nd never be troubled with it; Robins, 
wt above all others, except the Bullfach, 
rd. are very ſubject to it. If you find da 
im has little appetite to eat, give him nog - 
and then ſix or ſeven hog- lice, which © 


you 


C44) 
you may find in any piece of old rot- 
ten wood; be ſure to give him freſh 
water two or three times a week; and 
to make him chearful and long winded, 
give him once a week in his water, a 

blade or two of ſaffron, and lice of 
ſick liquorice which will help his ſong 


or whiſtling very much. This is a very | 
fine bird, I have known them learn to 
whiſtle, ſpeak, or pipe. 
t 
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The WREN. 0 

t 


| E is the fmalleſt of birds, but 

has a very loud fong, and fine 
withall; he commonly fits and ſings 
upon the edge of a barn, or in a tree 
near cow-houſes; he muſt have a large 
cage made with very clofe wire; he 
ought to have one fide of the cage 
made like unto a ſquirrel houſe, and 
have it lined with coney-wool, dog- 
ſkin, or any thing. that 1s warm. 
'Fheſe birds breed about the beginning 
of May, they make their neſts of green 
moſs, in the ſhape of a high crowned 
hat, and line it with ſome ſmall hair, 


wool, 


( 45) 

wool, and moſs at the outſide; they 
make a round hole in the ſide to creep 
in. I have known fifteen or ſixteen 
eggs in the neſt, but, to my knowledge, 
I never took above ſeven or eight young 
ones out of the neſt. If you have a 
mind to raiſe them, let them be very 
well feathered, and feed them- with 
Nightingale's victuals, which is the pro- 
pereſt and the beſt food, only give them 
theirs ſmaller, becauſe they are a leſs 
bird. I have known them kept two or 
three years in a cage, and ſing as if 
they were in the fields; if you find them 
out of order, give them an . 
ſmall ider, or flies. | 
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el o know a Cock fram a Hen. 

2 | | 8 . . x 
de WILL not be too curious about; 


ve chooſe the bird with the largeſt eye, 
ne or if you keep them ſome time, the“ 
re cocks will record. This is all that I 
id ſhall ſay concerning the Wren, only 
g. feed them with Nightingale's food, and 
m. he'll anſwer your expectation, and ſing 
ng moſt of the months in the year. 
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The large Tow-Tr7,. by fome' called 
: Jos-Bunr, | 


HEY commonly frequent about 
farmers yards, cow-houſes, or or- 
chards; they are a hardy bird, and you. 
may bring them up with any thing. I 
have fed them with bread and milk, or 
bread and cheeſe, and when grown up 
larger, with hemp-ſeedz they are a 
pleaſing bird, and have a pretty ſort of 
a ſong; and, in my opinion, the beſt 
victuals for them, is that given to Wood- 
larks; you may catch them with a lime- 
twig, as you do a Robin. 


* 
BRI cafe ret ne ner met nat: e frre: reh r nt e 
The Rrp-SrAkTr. 
Ommonly frequents the fame places 
as the Wren, and is a very beau» 
tiful bird; the hen is almoſt the co- 
lour of a Nightingale; the cock has a 


black tail; he is very handſome and 
beautiful, 
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( 47) 
beautiful, has a fine melodious ſong, and 
| doubles his notes very fine: he mult be 
brought up, and fed with the ſame vic- 


tuals as the Nightingale, and then he'll 
anſwer his keeping. - 
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The BLack-Birv. 


HIS is a very fine bird, and for the 
building and breeding any country 
boy knows how it is; they breed very 
ſoon in the year: at the latter end of 
March I have had young ones; you 
may take them at ten or twelve days 
old; in the country they commonly 
feed them with cheeſe-curd, or white 
bread and milk: my way of feeding 
them, is with ſheep's or ox's death 
Nor any other fort of lean meat, cut very 
ſmall, and mixed up with a little bread z 
while they are young you muſt make 
their victuals moiſt, and feed them once 
in two hours; you muſt be ſure to 
keep them very clean, and take their 
dung away every time you feed them; 
it you find their neſt grows dirty, take 
them out and put them in clean ſtraw; 


this 
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this bird is like all others, if he be 


kept naſty, he ſeldom anſwers the end; 


you mult part them as ſoon as you can: 
when they are grown up, you may feed 
them with any thing of fleſh meat 
boiled, raw or roaſted; you may like- 
wiſe bring them up to Wood-lark's 
victuals, but I think fleſh-meat, mixed 
with a little bread, is beſt. This bird 
is a ſtout, ſtrong bird, and has a very 
pleaſing note of his own; you may learn 
them either to whiſtle, or play a tune 
to a pipe, which I have heard ſome do 
very fine; he'll whiſtle about four or 
five months in the year, and 1s very de- 
lightful to his keeper, if well learned; 
he is a very hardy bird, but if you find 
him out of order, give him a large ſpider 
or ſome wood-lice; you may likewiſe 
put a little cochineal in his water, which 


is very chearful and good; you may 


give him two or three ſpiders in a day, 
and likewiſe five or ſix hog- lice; but if 
you give him too many i one day, it 
will take him off other food, and do him 
more harm than good. © 


To 
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How to know a Cock from a Hen. 


O ME ſay, the uppermoſt bird in 
the neſt is a cock, others ſay, the 
neſtling is a cock; ſome chuſe them by 


þ their wings, others by their heads, or 
q full eye, but I find all this groundleſs ; 
my opinion is, to take the blackeſt bird 
) WW in the neſt, which, when you ſee them 
" altogether, you may eaſily diſcover, for 
o the cock will be conſiderably blacker 
chan the he 
„chan the hen. 


There are two ſorts of Black- birds, a 
. black and a grey ſort, the hen of the 


cock of the grey ſort; however the cocks 
fo of both -are blacker than the hen, but 


iy and whiſtle the longeſt. 
if 7 

. b > 

it 
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3 black ſort is commonly as black as the 


* the blackeſt ſort I take to be the beſt, 
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The Tezvsn, in ſome Countries call 
ibe THROSTLE. 


« # 
* 


F theſe birds there are three or 
() four ſorts: the firſt is a red 
wing, the ncxt is what is generally 
called. à Song-Thruſh, and builds in 
woods or orchards; another is the ſmall 
blacker ſort, and builds upon the 
heaths or commons; the next is called 
the Meafle-taw. Thruſh, very large and 
handfome, better for the ſpit than for 
a, ſong. A Wood-ſong Thruſh is a 
very fine bird, and ſings: nine or ten 
months in the year; he builds his neſt 
with moſs on the outſide, and common- 
ly clay or cow-dufig in the inſide. 
The Heath-Thruſh is much of the ſame 
nature, only he builds his neſt in the 
furzes. This birds breeds very ſoon in 
the year; I have had young ones in 


March; they are fed with the ſame 


food as a black-bird; he is ſubje& to 
the cramp, eſpecially if kept dirty. I 
have had thoſe thatcould not ſtand for 
a fortnight, yet with great care I have 

TE, ö brought 
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brought them to be fine birds. When 
I and them cramped, I put fern in the 
bottom of their cage, and feed them 
as they lie, and tara vp the fern as 
often as they are fed; if you cannot 
get fern, put clean ſtray at the bottom, 
and by keeping them clean, : they will 
ſoon come to their legs; if you find 
them cramped, feed them witli better 
victuals, as Nightingale's ſheep's heart 
and egg chopped very ſmall. I cannot 
give an account how to know a cock 
trom a hen, only as ſoon as they be- 
gin to feed: themſe}ves, they bggin to 
record, both cocks and hens; the coc 
will get upon his perch, and ſing his 
notes low tor ſome time, the bens will 
do it only b 1 and make us he- 
lie ve „ 10g, but to no purpoſe. 
„Il you are not Jatisfhed which are the 
b. 4 keep them till after moulting, 
e WW which is about Bartholomew-tide, for 
as ſoon as they have done moulting, 
the cocks will break out ſtrong in ſong. 
in have had them ſing out like an old 
bird, a fortnight or. three weeks before 
Michaclmas; they will ſing in winter as 
well as ſummer. They have very pleal- 
for ing notes and a £90 ſong. I have 
VE known them learn the Nightingale's or 
zht : NS © Wood- 


Fi - 


„ 
Wood-lark's ſong, and divers others. 
Of theſe ſeveral ſorts of Thruſhes, in 
my opinion the Heath-Thruſh is the 
beſt, and comes neareſt to the ſong of a 
Nightingale; and if they are fick, uſe 
them in the ſame manner as I told you 
by the Black- bird. 5 
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The STERLING, 


E has but a very ordinary ſong of 
| his own, but may be taught to 
whiſtle, pipe, or talk. I have heard 
them talk as well as a Parrot, and pipe 
to ſeveral tunes. This bird builds in 
trees or pidgeon-houſes, or in the ſides 
of dwelling houſes; ſome ſay a Tree 
Sterling is beſt, and others a Houſe 
Sterling ; others prefer thoſe that build 
in a pidgeon-houſe. But in my opinion 
they are equally good, provided they 
are brought up young. If you would 
have very good ones, take them about 
double pen- feathered, that is, about te 
days old, put them in a baſket in ſome 


clean ſtraw, and keep them clean and 
| warm; 


| 
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them out, they would certain} : 
killed themſelves. The beſt. thing to 


(53) 


as ſoon as they fed themſelves, or ra- 


ther before. You muſt feed them with 


ox's heart, or ſheep's heart, as I told 
you by the Black-bird. They muſt be 
fed once in two hours, and give them 


five or fix pieces at a time, as big as 
a horſe bean, and when they come to 
feed themſelves, you may bring them 
up to Wood-lark's meat, and give them 


a little fleſh meat twice or three times a 


week. 


learn beſt in a dark cage, but I have 
known them taught in an open one; 
ſome will tell you, that you muſt cut 
their tongue, but there is nathing at 
all in it, for I have heard more talk 
that have not been cut, than thoſe that 
have. | 

This is a very pleaſing bird, and 
hardy withal, yet I have had ſome of 
them ſo troubled with fits, that the 
haye. fell down. and - beat theme] 
about the cages, and if I had not * 
have 


E 3 prevent 


warm; talk to them what you would 
have them learn, every time you feed 
them. I have had them begin to talk 


Some are of opinion that they will 


I. 


( 54 ) 
prevent this, is to give them now and 
then a ſpider or meal-worm, and to put 
a little {\fron | in their water, 


To know a Cock from a Hen. 


PEN his mouth and look under 
his tongue, and you will find a 
black ſtroak which you may perceive 
quite through, if it be a cock, but the 
hen has little or none; when they come 
to moult, the cock loſes that black 
ſtroak; the feathers when moulted off 
the breaſt of the cock is very beau- 
tiful, and hath ſeveral fine colours which 
the ben hath not. 
This bird, if well taught, is of great 
value. I have known them ſold for five 
or ſix guineas a piece. 


14 
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The SPARROW. 


\HIS bird is as -entiful, as it is 
univerſally known, He may be 
brought up very. tame and familiar, 
I have heard them ſing part of the 
Canary-bird and Linnet's note; you may 
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rear them with any thing, bread and 
water, bread and milk, or fleſh meat; 
when you have brought them up, feed 
them with hemp and canary ſeed, If 
you find them out of order, give them 
whole oatmeal among it. This 1s all 
that you need feed them with, then they 
will dung hard and. fine as a Linnet, 
or any other ſeed- bird; they are very 
hardy birds, and eaſy to be brought 
up. It you would have them learn 
under any other bird, take them out of 
the. neſt at double pen-feather. I have 


known. a ſparrow whiſtle good part of a 


tune ſitting upon a man's finger, being 
of ſuch a tame nature. 


To know a Cick frem a Hen. | 


HEN you take them, look uns 
der the throat, down to the 
breaſt, and you will perceive ſome to 
be blacker than others, thoſe that. are 


blackeſt are the cocks. When they 
have moulted off, you wilt eaſily diſco- 


ver the cock from the hen by the blacks 
delt o on the breaſt. 
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The Linner. 

HIS bird is a very fine ane, and 
apt to Jearn either to pipe or 4 
whiſtle any other bird's note. I have 
heard of their learning to ſpeak. I 
| Fheſe birds build upon heaths or , 
commons, or in paſture ground; they 1 
alſo build among furzes. I have known | 
a neſt taken in broom, or in white b 
thorn, in a hedge, they commonly breed 
in April, and have young ones fit to 
take about the latter end; they have | * 
commonly four or five young ones, and 


likewiſe three or four neſts in the year; 
you may take them about eight, nine 
or ten days old, if you would have 
them learn. They are a very fine bird 
for learning the ſong of a Wood- 
Jark. I have heard e th ſing fo fine, 
that I could nor tell which was the 
Wood-lark, or Linnet; they likewiſe 
_ the Canary- bird, gr any other bird's 

ſon 
There | is your ſweet ſong Linnet, 
Which I have known fold for _ or 
| ou 
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four guineas -a bird; the firſt original 
was taken from the Sky-lark and Tit- 


lark, and ſeveral other birds. 
How to feed them. 


HEY are fed with ſeveral ſorts of 
food ; my way of feeding them is 


with a little white bread ſoaked in water, 


and when you have done, ftrain it out 
of the water, and boil it up with a 
little milk, to make it very (tiff like a 
haſty - pudding, If you have a ſmall 
quantity of birds, you may make but 
little, becauſe it fours in two days time, 
and ſooner if you put ſeed in, I ge- 
nerally put ſeed in, as much as will 
ſerve about half a day; take. a little 
rape-ſeed and ſoak it in water about ten 


or twelve hours, then ſcald it or boil 


it up; then ſtrain your water. from it, 


and take a little and ſqueeze it with a 


knife upon a trencher, or with a glaſs 
bottle upon the table, then take a little 
and mix it among the bread and milk; 
feed them once in two hours, from fix 
in the morning till eight o'clock at 
night. When they come to fred chem- 
ſelves, give them a little of the ſèded 
rape · ſeed; after they have fed them. 


( 58) 
Felves about a week, you may give 
them a little of the Wool-lark?s vic- 
tuals, by reaſon too much ſoft vituzclhs 
will make them rotten; the ſooner you 
can break them of - bread and milk the 
better; nevertheleſs, you may give them 
ſome Wood-lark's meat, or {ſome other 
ſoft vituals, till they are able to crack 
their ſeed, which 1 look upon to be at 
ſix or ſeven weeks old, before which 
time they are not able to live upon hard 


ſed, 


% 


o know a Cock (from a Hen. 


HEN you haye the neſt -toge- 
ther, you may obſerve them that 
are the brawnelt upon the backs, . and 
likewiſe if you open their wings, you 
will find the ſecond, third, or fourth 
feather white up to the quill;  . thoſe birds 
that are ſo brawn on the back, and fſhew 
quite white up to their quill, never fail 
of being cocks. The hens have a little 
caſt of White, and a little browniſh. upon 
their hacks, but not ſo much as à cock, 
for which reaſon if you {ee the neſt 


| together, and obſerve them well, yon 


Will ke the differeace better thas I can 
__ deſcribe 


gel 
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deſcribe to you, that is, by the white 


feathers in the wing, and ae browaneſs 
of the back. 


How to catch Branchers. 

OU may $0 to their breeding 
places, or 3 near them, 
54 you can find a piece of turnip- ſeed, 

or a bank of wild rape: ſeed, or a place 
where. the old one brings them to wa- 
ter; there you may lay your clap-nets, 
and catch both old and young, but 
young eſpecially, which are beſt, if 
you have good ſong- birds to bring 
them up. 

When you. have got them, put them | 
in a ſtore cage fit for that purpoſo, and 
get ſome of the ſeed which you find them 
to feed upon, and likewiſe put into the 
cage a little hemp-ſeed ground or bruiſ- 
ed; ſet them it a window or pface con- 
venient, where” they are not diſturbed, 
feeding them with this vickuals for three 
or four days; then cage them up, either 
in back cages, or any other, which you. 
have tioſt convenient; feed” them with 
rape, and a ſmall quantity of canary- 
860 denkt. it, with ſome few corns 
of hemp. his is all to feed the Neſt- 


ling, 
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ling, Brancher, or Linnet, if well; if 
not, you may give them a little lettice- 
ſeed, or beet- leaf; you may likewiſe 
put them a ſmall matter of liquorice or 
ſaffron in the water. You may give 
them a ſmall matter of ſeeded chickweed 
now and then; if you find them troubled 
with a looſeneſs give them a little chalk, 
and a little bruiſed hemp-ſeed, with 
now and then a ſtalk of plantane-ſeed, 
I could mention ſeveral other things 
concerning a Linnet, but this is the beſt 
and readieſt way that I am acquainted 
with. I have taken obſervations of it 
theſe thirty-four years. 


How to ſtop a Linnet, or any other Bird, 


and make them ſing after they have 
moulted off. 


7 Pas ſtopping of a bird is of great 
ule to the bird- catchers, and like- 
wiſe ſuch as would. haye them, a ſweet 


ſong, you muſt let your bird, before you 


ſtop him, be a year old or better, and 
Keep him in a Pack: cage, ſo that he 
may be able to find his Wictuals in the 
dark; you may put him in a ſtop about 


the middle of May. The nature of a 


| Nop 
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ſtop is, to have a caſe made fit for the 
purpoſe, then put in your birds and 
leave the door open till you are fatis- 
fied they have found their meat and 
water, then darken them by degrees ' till 
they are quite dark, and when you ſee 
they have found their meat and water 
there cover them with a blanket or any 
thick cloth that is warm, keeping them 
very hot; you may look at them, once 
in two or three days, give them freſh 
water, and blow their ſeeds : It is beſt 
not to clean their cages above once a 
month, by reaſon the hotneſs of their 
dung forces them to moult. You ſhould 
take a bit of ſtick. or knife, to keep 
their dung down, to prevent dirtying 
their feathers, and then let them con- 
tinue in this cloſe ſtop for three 
months, by which time they will be 
moulted off, then open them a little 
it and a little by degrees; take off the 
>. Ml blanket firſt, and let them ſtand fo three 

et W or four days, then open the door a 
u' little way, take them out and clean 
d their cages, after that put them in again 
ie with the door half open for. two or three 
ne days longer, then take them out» and 
ut put them in a warm place, fo that they 
a come to the air by degrees; put them 


Dp . | a li- 
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a little beet-leaf and liquorice in the 
water, this with a blade of ſaffron, 
v hich 1s a very good thing, when he is 
drawn off a ſtop. After you have 
drawn them out of a ſtop, you will find 
them to ling ſtill more and more, ſo 
that they will be for the bird-catcher's 
uſe, or to learn any other birds their 
long; thoſe birds will continue in ſong 


till about Chriſtmas, or after, by which 


time molt young birds are come to their 
long. 


1 he Bird-branchers are very plentiful 
to be catched in June, July, or Auguſt, 


and likewiſe flight-birds about Michael- 
mas in great quantities: I have known 


forty or fifty dozen catched in one day 
with clap-nets. 


The GOLDFINCH. 


E commonly builds in orchards or 
hedges, makes a very pretty neſt, 

and lines it with very fine down or 
wool : he breeds in April, and has three 
or four neſts in a ſummer; if brought 
up from their neſt they'll take their 2 
rom 
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from a Woad-lark or Canary-bird, or 


from any other bird; they are likewiſe 
a very fine bird 'to draw their water, 
and open their box for their victuais, 
if you bring them up from their neſt. 
You may feed them with white bread 
and milk, according to the nature of 
a ILinnet, 'only grind a little canary-ſced, 
and put the flaur of it in the room 


of rape: ſeeds, feeding them a little once 


in an hour or two, three or four bits 
at a time, for their ſtomachs will not bear 
a great deal, they being very tender 
birds; you may likewiſe put ſome Naples 
biſcuits among it, keeping them with this 
ſort of victuals till they are five or fix 


weeks old, then give them a little ca- 


nary-leed, and a little ſoft meat beſides, 
but bring them to canary-ſeed alone as 
ſoon as you can, which is the beſt food 
for this bird. Some feed them with 


hemp-ſeed, but it is apt to make them 


rotten, and decays the colour very 
much, This bird is very merry, and 
has a pleaſant ſong of his own, and 
were they not ſo plentiful, they would 
be more eſteemed than a canary- bird; 


they have been ſent abroad to the Ca- 
naries, and other countries, where they 
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are more admired than Canary-birds are 
in England. 

This bird is catclied ſeveral ways, 
and at different ſeaſons, of the year, 
they being ſo familiar, that in a fort- 
night after they are taken they'll ſing 
with you. Young ones (which are 
called Grey-pates) are caught in June, 
July, and Auguſt, but the beſt time for 
catching them 1s abo ichaelmas. 
They are moſt; taken with 
clap-yets# as yo 
fic ld here They are generally found in 
flocks, for the ſeed of thiſtles is what 
they feed upon moſt part of the win- 
ter, They are tender in the ſummer, 
but hardy if catched in the winter, and 
will ſing preſently. They are fond of 
hemp-ſced, and are generally fed with 
it at firſt, but ſhould be broke from it 
as ſoon as poſſible. They will ſing very 
. Rout with hemp-ſeed but ſeldom live 
very long or moult well; if you bring 
them up to canary-ſeed, they are more 
likely to anſwer your expectation, 


To 


innets, in thiſtley ä 


* — 9 pun” - 


do Linnets, 
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To cure them when ſick. 


IVE them a little groundfel every 
day, and a blade of ſaffron in 
their water; if they are looſe, give them 
a little chalk, ſtick it in the ſide of the 


cage, or crumble | it at the bottom; like- 


wife give them always red ſand or gra- 
vel at the bottom of the cage, for the 
ſeeds being oily, this qualifies and takes 
the oil off their ſtomachs. You may 
likewiſe give them a little lettice- ſeed, 
or thiſtle- ſeed, which you =y find in 
the great thiſtle. 


To know a Cock from a Hen. 


OU may know them either old or 
young by the blackneſs of the 
wings, the. edges of the cock's being 
black up to the ſhoulder, and of a fine 
gloſs; they are alſo black over the bill, 


and under it red; the yellow and red, 
and all their colours are .brighter than” 


the hen's, ſhe has a little on the wing, 
but its grey to a cock's; they are allo 


grey over the bill, where the other is 


black. You may ſtop theſe birds as you 
F 3 Os The 
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The BULLFINCH, * 


HIS is a very fine bird both for 

beauty and learning ſongs, but 
his natural -one 1s very indifferent. He 
may be learned to pipe almoſt any tune 
at command, you may allo learn him to 
talk. Some are taught to ſpeak and 
whiſtle at command; and when they 
have once got a tune, they ſeldom for- 
get it, not even if they hang amongſt 


other birds. They are very valuable, 
_ If well brought up, and are ſometimes - 


ſold for nine or ten guineas a bird. 


- To find their neſts. 


HE SE birds have no young ones 
till the latter end of May, or be- 
ginning of June ; they commonly build 


in an orchard or. wood; they make but 


an indifferent neſt, and have young ones 
two or three times in a ſummer, and 
four or five each time. They are not 
very plenty in Lago, for the garden» 

Frs 
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ers deſtroy all they can, they being 
very miſchievous in deſtroying wall- 
fruit. In ſome parts of this kingdom 
the church-wardens give two pence for 
every Bulifinch that 1s killed to thoſe that 
chule to demand it, which perhaps is 
one reaſon of their ſcarcity. In ſome 
countries they are called Noops, Thick- 
bills, and Hoops, from their own notes, 
becauſe naturally they have a hooping 
ſort of a note. In London we call them 
Bullfinches, by reaſon they have a thick, 
black head, and a ſtubbed ſhort bill; 
the cock has a very red breaſt. 


_—_ to feed them. 


O — feed them and is them 
* up the ſame way as you do a Lin- 
net, only when they feed themſelves, 
give them more canary-ſeed than a Lin- 


act, Generally give them the beuer _ 


half canary-ſced, and the reſt rape; and 
if you find them out of order, give 
them a little fine hemp-ſeed, and a 

little ſaffron in the water ; Sive — 
likewiſe a little Wood-lark's viduals, 
the ſame, as you do a Linnet. Take 
them when about twelve or fourteen 
days old; when kept four or five days, 


or 
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or a week, you may begin to pipe il b. 
whiſtle, or talk to them what you have © . 
a mind they ſhould learn; they are 
birds that ſoon learn. A gentſeman 
that piped to one from a fortnight old 
to two months, and then being obliged 
to leave his bird and go into the coun- 
try for ſix months, before he returned 
his bird whiſtled near three parts of the 
tune, notwithſtanding he had no- body to 
pipe or tune to him in his abſence. 


To knew the Cock from the Hen. 


HERE are ſeveral: opinions, ſome 

ſay by the whiteneſs of their 
rump, or others by the blueneſs of their 
back, and others by a caſt of reddiſh 1. 
feathers under the wing. The beſt way ge 
that I could find, was to pull about FF © 
half a dozen off their breaſt when they F 
are about three weeks old; then in ** 
about ten or twelve days after, you will I br 
perceive the feathers to come where you 
have pulled, as red as blood, if a cock; 
if a hen, they will come of a pale 
brown; though T have known both of 
to whiſtle and ſpeak, yet a cock is 
far more beautiful, and better for learn- ab 
| | | ing. a 
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ing. This bird, in my opinion, is the 


beſt for learning of any we have in 
England, 
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The CHAFFINCH, 


E is a very ſtout bird, and very 
laviſh in his ſong, but has va- 
rious notes. The Eſſex are the beſt; 
there has been Known ſome brought 


out of that county, and fold for a guinea 


and a half, or two guineas a- piece; 
they commonly learn them a ſong, which 
is called Whitford Tune, and Chopping 
Lim. They are often brought up un- 
der other birds, called Sweet Song 
Chaffinch. The wild ones do not ling 


above three months in the year, but 


thoſe that are brought up neſtlings, or 
branchers, will ling fix or ſeven months 
in the year. 

They breed almoſt in every hedge, 
and have young ones at the beginning 
of May; they breed twice or three 
times in the year, you may take them 
about ten or twelve days old, and feed 

them 
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them as you do a Linnet. They are a 
very hardy bird, and if you would have 
them branchers you may take them in 
June or July; you may take them at a 
watering place, or in a broad lane, with 


<lap-nets, as you do Linnets. 


How to know a Cock from Hen, 


F you have a neſt, tike the bird 
that 1s the higheſt colour, and the 


brighteſt white in the wing, likewile 


the browneſt in the back; it you are 
curious to know the cock, as ſoon as 
themſelves, pull five or ſix feathers off 
their breaſts, and if they be cocks, in 


ten or twelve days time they come out 


red, if hens, they will come much the 
ſame colour as they were before; like- 
wile, if you have branchers, and do not 
know the cocks from the hens, you 
may do the ſame, for all cocks are of 
a purple red on the brealt, and the hens 


grey, 


The 


The 


6 


The Garnn-Biy b. 


HIC H in ſeveral counties is cal- 

ed the Greenfinch or Green-Lin- 

net, is a very ſtrong hardy bird, and fit- 
ter for the {pit than for ſinging; he is a 
very fine bird to ring the bells in the 
cage; if you bring him up from the neſt 
he will learn either to whiſtle or pipe, or 


ſing any birds ſong; you may feed him 


with the ſame victuals as you do a Lin- 
net or Chaffinch, and if ſick, the ſame 


victuals that cures a Linnet will cure 
him. You may catch them with clap- 


nets, as you do Linnets, about Michael- 
mas, in the common fields. 
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The AVERDEVINE. 


HIS is a very pretty merry bird, 


and is much the colour and big- 


neſs of a grey Canary- bird; they do not 


breed in theſe parts, nor can I give you 
any account where they breed, but I be- 


lieve they come from the north, being 
commonly catched here in the winter; 


they 
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are continually ſinging, 


rump, and the hen hath none. 


(72) | 

they frequent here the alder trees by tl. 
river-ſide, and are to be catched as 

Linnets or Goldfinches; they feed upon 


the ſame ſeed as the Chaffinches or Lin- Li 


nets, but they love the white ſeed; the fre 


cock has a black ſpot upon his head, iſ ©? 


and a little black under his throat. - 
| | g 
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HIS is a very merry bird, and 

fit to keep among Linnets or Gold- 
ghches, or any other mall birds ; they 
and provoke 
others to ſing; you may "feed and catch 
them as you do Chaffinches and Lin- 
nets, 


The cock has a red ſpot juſt upon his 


The Ras. Secs, 


HIS is a pretty little bird, the | 
cock hath a very red breaſt, and Il 


a red head, he ſings a pretty fort of | © 


chattering ſong, but, in my opinion, 0 
3 bo 


hardly worth keeping. They are fed 
with the ſame food as a Chaffinch or a 
Linner. Theſe three laſt birds come 
from tlte north agaimſt winter, and re- 
turn back in the ſpring ; ſome ſay, they 
breed in France, and call them the 
French Linnet, but I believe they breed 
in Scotland, or thoſe north parts, by 
reaſon, of their coming hete againſt cold 
weatffer. | 


large of the nature, ſongs, and man- 
ner of catching, feeding, and breeding 


you a brief account how to order foreign 
ones, according to'the beſt of my know- 
ledge and experience, which has been 
for near fifty years. 5 
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The Canary-BirD, : 


\HESE birds we formerly had 

brought from the Canaries, and 

no where elſe, and are generally known 

by that name; but we have abundance 

of that kind come from Germany, fo 

we call them by*he name of the coun- 
| G 


Having now given an account at 


of Engliſh birds, I ſhall proceed to give 


try, 


(74) 
try, German birds, but I believe their 


firſt original were brought from the 


Canary Iſlands. Thoſe brought from 
the Canaries are not ſo much in eſteem 
with us as formerly, for thoſe brought 
from Germany and France far exceed 
them in handſomeneſs and ſong. Ger- 
man birds having many fine jerks and 
notes of the Nightingale and Tit-lark. . 
The nature of the Canary-bird 1s 
quite contrary to all others, for as other 


birds are ſubje& to be fat, they never 


are, (I mean the cocks when in ſong) 
for the great mettle of the bird, and his 
laviſh ſinging, will hardly ſuffer him to 
keep fleſh upon his back. 


How to chuſe a Canary-Bird, and fo 
know whether he hath à good ſong, like- 
wiſe whether a Cock or a Hen. 


S to the color 1 ſhall ſay leaſt, 
that depending entirely on the 
fancy of thoſe who buy them; 1 ſhall 
only mention ſome of the terms uſed 
by Canary- bird Fanciers, viz. French, 
ſo called from the breed of ſome that a 
few years ago were brought from France, 
but ſince much improved in the colour 
by our breeders at home; the fineſt ſort 

are 
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are of a beautiful bright yellow, be- 
ſpangled with an intermixture of jet 
black ſpots, having little or no white 
about them. The next is the mealy 
bird, ſo called, from the mealy kind of 
colour which ſeems to cover all his fea- 
thers, ſo that he has no other colours 
perfect, being covered with that mealy 
caſt, though often in breeding, they 
throw as fine a feather to. their young 
ones as the beſt. | 
The next are your mottled ones, be- 
ing moſtly white, mottled here and there 
with black or browniſh ſpots; ſome all 
white, ſome all yellow, ſome the co- 
lour of buff, ſome of an ah colour, 
and ſome grey; theſe laſt are the moſt 
contemptible for their colour, but yet 
are generally as good in nature as any; 
but, as I ſaid before, the choice of co- 
lours only depends on the perſon who 1s 
to be the buyer. 


To chuſe a Bird in health. 


N the firſt place, let him be a young 
ſprightly bird, and ſtrait, ſtanding 
with vigour, like a Sparrow-Hawk, not 
ſubject to be fearful, but after flinging 
himſelf two or three times from the perch 
8 G 2 to 
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to the tap of the cage, he will ſhake 
himſelf, and undauntedly ftrut, as if 
void of all fear, and appear vigorous, 
eck and ſtrait; but to obſerve this 
well, ſet the bird at a convenient diſ- 
tance from you, that this may not 
whally be the effects of fear; for a. bird 
that is a lite ſick will da what is 
above-mentioned, and appear fleek and 
trim during the ume of. his ſurpriae, 
and while you ſtand toq near his cage, 
by the craft of the pet ſon Who would 
fell a ſick bird; by this means yu may 
be deceived; far by their Hurting at the 
eage with their hand, as if pointing at 
the bird to ſhaw the beauty of him, he 
wilt ſtand ſtrait, draw up his frechers 
fleek, and appear as 1 have befmro- 
mentioned, and ſo deceive the buyer; 
but by hanging: him up, or ſetting him 
at ſome diſtance from yay, if he is nat 
well, he will preſently ſhe it, by crouch» 
ing down, hanging his wings, appear- 
ing all of a heap, and. very rough in 
his feathers, and putting his head under 
his wings; all theſe are bad ſigns, and 
denate the bird unhealthy. There is 
another way to know if a bird be in 
health, and that is by his dung; When 
he is taken out of the Wann ob- 
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ſerve well if the bottom of the cage he 
is in be clean, then take notice of the 
dung, and the manner of his dunging, 
for if he bolts. his tall afterwards, like 
the Nightingale it is a ſign he is not 
in perfect health, although he may ſing 
for the preſent; bur if he does not, and 
his dung appears thick, hard, round, 
and being of a fine white on the out- 
ſide, and darkiſh in the middle, and 
quickly dry, then it is a very good ſign, 
for a ſeed- bird ſeldom dungs too hard, 
unleſs he be very young. 

The bad ſymptoms of this bird's 
dunging, are, firſt, his bolting his tail 
like the Nightingale; the next is, if he 
dung thin like water, with no thick- 
ning in it, that is a bad ſign; and laſtly, 
if he dung only a ſlimy whiteneſs, with 
no black in it, it is a very dangerous 
ſign that death is aproaching, and that 
he will not continue long with you. 


To ebuſe a Bird for ſong... 


T* you hear him ſing before you buy 
him, then you are ture you have not 
bought a hen for a cock. As to the 
in I count it good, when it is begun 
W like the Skylark, then run- 
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N ning on the notes of the Nightingale, 


which if he begins well, and holds it 
long, nothing in my mind can be 
ſweeter; but as the fancics of men are 
as different ag either the colours or fongs 
of the bird, ſo their eyes and ears are 
the beſt, judges for their fancies, yet 
I ſhall not fail. to give my opinion and 
judgment to thoſe who have not had 


experience in this delightful and inno- 


cent amuſement. | 
The next obſervation is, a bird that 
begins with the ſweet of the Nightingale, 


and ends with the ſong of the Tit-Lark, 


is both harmonious, ſprightly, and very 
delightful to the car. 
Thefe notes are diſtinguiſned by the 
Sweet Jugg, followed by a ſwelling fur, 
with the water bubble, and then the 
ſprightly ſopg of the Tit · lark, chewing 
and whiſking ſeveral times in a breath; 
a bird that will go ſweetly through his 
long in this manner, without breaking 


off, may be faid to be a good ſang bird. 


Some fanciers are pleaſed when a 
Canary bird only ſings the ſong of the 
Tit-lark, which is indeed very pleaſant 


and delightful. Others only fancy tbat 


bird which begins like the Sky-lark, 
and holds his ſyng all the while: in i 
1 — 
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ſame manner, having long. notes and 
tweer, but I think not much variety 
im it. 

If theſe inſtructions may not at firſt 
truly qualify a perſon, let this ſerve in 
general, that they chuſe what is moſt 
agreeable to their awn ear, and that 
which holds the ſong the longeſt, with- 
out breaking off ſhort, with harſh ſcrap- 
ing notes, or diſagreeable whining, 


To kugw a Cock from a: Hen. 


| HE ficſt and moſt certain method, 
is the bird's ſong, which is a never. 


4 failing argument. If they hear him ſing, 


he is a cock, for the hens. never ſing, 
although ſome have, by. a fort of jab- 
bering noiſe, which ſome, make better 
— others, deceived: not only unſkilled 
perſons, but thoſe who have thought 
themſelves complete fanciers. 
The way then to diſtinguiſh between 
the-cock's. ſong, and the hen's jabber- 
ing is, that the cock, let hum. ling ever 


N indifferent, almoſt. every time he 
ſtrikes à note, you may, eaſily perceiye 


the paſſage of his throat to heave. with 


a pulſive- motion, ſwelling like a little 
par-ob bellows: all ne is warb- 


ling 
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ling out his pretty notes, which never 
happens to a hen; for let her make 
what noiſe ſhe will, and reſemble ſing- 
ing ever ſo well, this motion is never 
obſerved in her throat as it 1s 1n the 
cock's. 

The next obſervation is, the large- 
neſs, vigour, and majeſtic carriage of 
the cock, which he generally ſhews if 
in health, by ſtretching his neck and 
head to the utmoſt extent. The hen 
is not only ſmaller and ſhorter every way, 
eſpecially from the legs to the vent, 
which ſeems to come down from the 
legs, under the belly to the vent, ſhorter, 


and as it were, of a more ſudden round- 


nels, occalioned by nature being larger 
in that part, ſor containing and laying 
their eggs; whereas, the cock appears 
in that part more ſlim and longer, com- 
ing down from his legs to his vent, gra- 
dually taper, ending in a ſmall point 
under his tail. 

Another thing to be obſerved is, if 
you blow the feathers of both, you will 
find the vent of the cock to appear lon- 
ger than that of the hen, and the orifice 
not quite ſo wide, 

The next and, laſt obſcivation 1 is from 
the colour above the bill of the cock, 

which 
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which is a more bright yellow, as like- 
wiſe under his throat, and on the pinion 
of- the wing; for: let the birds be of 
what colour they will, they always have 
a little yellow almoſt upon their bills, 
and under their throats, and a ſtroke 
over the eyes, which in the cocks is a 
bright ſtrong yellow, but in the hens it 
is more languid and pale. 


Remarkable Deception in theſe Birds 


OR want. of a due obſervation of 
K the aboue· mentioned rules, a per- 
on who ſuppoſed himſclf a complete 
judge, put two hens, together to breed, 
ſuppoſing one of them to be a cack, 
and would nat be convinced by all the 
arguments which were. uſed to the con- 
trary, by thoſe who well knew the dif- 
ference by theſe obſervations, till at laſt 
his. ſuppoſed cock had. laid mere eggs 
than her ſiſter hen, which made him ae- 
knowledge his obſtinacy, and own hits 
ſelf a ſubject for laughter, 
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Concerning the Canary-Birds when they 
begin to build, or thoſe you intend for 
Lre:ding. 


HESE birds breed four or five 

times in a year, and commonly 
lay four, five or ſix eggs at a time; 
the moſt young ones I ever knew 
brought up at a time in one neſt was ſix 
they ſet fourteen days, including the day 
you ſet them. Your birds mult be both 
yellow matched together, and ſtout, 
otherwiſe they will breed very ſmall, but 
if your cock or hen be yellow and ſmall, 
then, match it with a large mealy one, 
which will ſtrengthen the breed. I 
would adviſe you not to match your 
birds till the middle of March, and 
turn them up the latter end, which it 
time enough, let your places be fitted 
up in this manner: in the firſt place, 
you muſt have a convenient cage, or 
elle prepare a room which will be con- 
venient for that purpoſe. If it be con- 
venient, let it be towards the ſun-riſing, 
becauſe the birds love warmth, and the 
| ſun-ſhine in the room in the morning 
makes the room warm all the day. 
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You may make an out let in the window 
towards the ſun-riſing, where they may 
go out and have a little air when they 
pleaſe, I would not advile you to over- 
ſtock the room; but if it is pretty large, 
you may turn in ten or twelve pair. 
You mult prepare your room after this 
manner, throw red land or gravel at the 
bottom, and if you pleaſe, you may 
ſet up a tree in the middle of the room 
you may likewiſe nail up neſt-boxes and 
back-cages in every corner of the room, 
for ſome of the birds love to breed in 
the dark, and others in the light; you 
muſt be ſure to put as many more 
boxes and cages as you have pairs, for 
they love to have choice, and yet they 
are apt to go to neſt again before the 
firſt fly. If there is not conveniency, 
they are apt to make their neſt upon 
the young ones. I have-loſt a neſt 
of two or three young ones upon that 
very account; when I went to lock 
for birds, I ſaw none but the neſt 
made in the ſame box, which made me 
wonder what was become of my birds, 
and pulling out the neſt, I found them 
all ſmothered under it; they will like= 
wiſe build in the tree which is in your 
room, and if you do not tie it in ſeveral 
| places, 
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Concerning the Canary-Birds when they 
begin to build, er theſe you intend for 
Lre:ding. 


HESE birds breed four or five 


times in a year, and commonly 


lay four, five or ſix eggs at a time; 
the moſt young ones ever knew 


brought up at a time in one neſt was ſix; 
they ſet fourteen days, including the day 
you ſet them. Your birds mult be both 
yellow matched together, and ſtout, 
otherwiſe they will breed very ſmall, but 
if your cock or heu be yellow and ſmall, 
then, match it with a large mealy one, 
which will ſtrengthen the breed. I 


would adviſe you not to match your 


birds till the middle of March, and 
turn them up the latter end, which 18 
time enough, let your places be fitted 
up in this manner: in the firſt place, 
you muſt have a convenient cage, or 
elſe prepare a room which will be con- 
venient for that purpoſe. If it be con- 
venient, let it be towards the ſun- riſing, 


becauſe the birds love warmth, and the 
ſun-ſhine in the room in the morning 


makes the room warm all the day. 
| You 
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You may make an out let in the window 
towards the ſun-riſing, where they may 
go out and have a little air when they 
pleaſe. I would not adviſe you to over- 
ſtock the room; but if it is pretty large, 
you may turn in ten or twelve pair, 
You muſt prepare your room after this 
manner, throw red ſand or gravel at the 
bottom, and if you pleale, you may 
ſet up a tree in the middle of the room 
you may likewiſe nail up neſt-boxes and 
back-cages in every corner of the room, 
for ſome of the birds love to breed in 
the dark, and others in the light; you 
muſt be ſure to put. as many more 
boxes and cages as you have pairs, for 
they love to have choice, and yet they 
are apt to go to neſt again before the 
firſt fly. If there is not conveniency, 
they are apt to make their neſt upon 
the young ones. I have loſt a neſt 
of two or three young ones upon that 
very account; when I went to lock 
for birds, I ſaw none but the neſt 
made in the ſame box, which made me 
wonder what was become of my birds, 
and pulling out the neſt, I found them 
all ſmothered under it; they will like- 
wiſe build in the tree which is in your 
room, and if you do not tie it in ſeveral 


places, 
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Places, the neſt, eggs, and young ones 
will be apt to fall through. I have loſt 


many birds after this mantter. Hut, in 
my opinion, the beſt way to breed them 
for pleaſure is in a cage made for that 
purpoſe, which ought to be as large 
again as what we call breeding cages, 
ſo that they may have room to fly, for 
the more room the better. You muſt 
likewiſe have two boxes to make their 
neſts in, for they are apt to go to neſt 
again, before the young ones fly, and 
being two boxes, the hen will build in 
the other box, and the cock will feed 
the young ones. 

If you chuſe to bring them up by 


hand, feed them with the ſame food as 


you do Linnets, and take them away 
at twelve or fourteen days old; for if 


you let tifem he longer with the old 
ones, they grow ſullen, and will, nor 


feed; but if you deſign to let the old 
ones bring them up; let them alone till 
the old ones hatch again; as ſoon as 
they have young ones, 1 would have 
you take the former away, or elſe they 
will ſpoil the young ones by pulling them 


out of their neſt, or picking them as 


they lie. When take them away, 


you muſt make their victuals very 14 
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Boil an egg hard; then take a little of 
the yoiky hkewife abdut as much'of the 
beſt bre ad, and atfo'a' mile fealded rape- 
ſeed; about a third patt of the rape- 
ſeed as thore is Bread. When it is 
boiled ſeft, you may grind it in a mill; 

1 you have but few birds; you may 

a trencher and bruife it with a 

of a knife, and make it very fine, 

finer the better; you muſt like- 
wiſe put a little maw-feed among it, 
and ſo mix it up altogether, and give 
them a pan full of it every day. Vou 

may like wife give them a little ſcalded 

rape-ſeed; and a little rape and canary- 

ſeed' by itſelf. This is the food that I 

feed young Canary birds with, that are 

brought' up by the old ones; 1 com- 
monly feed them with this food \tilÞthey! = 
have moulted off; take particular care 
not to let the rape-ſeed be ſour, for: 
if it be, it gives them the looſeneſs and 
kills them. You muſt likewiſe make 
your Toft victuals freſti every day, or 
every other day at fartheſt. : 
The next thing is, how to feed and 
pair them for breeding. I always put 
the eoek and hen together in a ſmall 

cage, ſo that they may be paired, I 

turn them into the room ot cage 
42637419 H where 
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where I deſign for their breeding. I 
teed them very well with ſoft meat, that 
15, egg, bread, maw-ſeed, and a little 
ſcalded rape-ſced, hardly a third part of 
egg, and ſo mix it very well together, 
I hardly put one part of rape-ſeed to 
the quantity of . bread and egg; before 
they have young ones, give them 
groundiel with ſced on it, and afterwards 
chickweed with ſeed upon it; towards 
June give them ſome ſhepherds puſs, 
and in July and Auguſt plantain; for 
want of thele things you may ſupply 
them with a cabbage lettice; but this 
is not to be uſed for a conſtancy, and 
be ſure you do not fail of giving them 
freſh greens and ſoft victuals every day 


when they have young ones (eſpecially 


1n the morning) for if they are neglected 
when young, it will be a hard matter to 


raiſe them. 


Ho to order them io build their Neſt. 


O make their neſt, give them Elk's 


hair ahd a little fine hay; ſome 

give them ſoft feathers ; for my part, 
I give them nothing but a little fine hay, 
and Elk's hair, ive they will uſe we wa 
chick- 
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chick-weed, or any thing they find at 
the bottom of the cage, which it they 
do, and afterwards line it with hair, ir 
will do as well as the beſt. 


Of the ſeveral Diſtempers incident to 
Canary-Birds, and how to cure them. 


HEY are ſubject to ſeveral diſtem- 
1 pers, though ſome are of ſo good, 
and happy a conſtitution, that they may 


be ſaid to paſs away their lives without 


any diſeaſes, twenty-four years. 

The firſt malady which they are moſt 
incident to, is a ſurfeit, either from their 
being fed by the old ones, with too 


much greens, or from their own over- 


gorging when they come to feed them- 
lelves on the fame food; eſpecially that 
ſort of chick weed, which is very thick 
of leaves, and is very rank and moiſt, 
having too many broad leaves and no 
ſeeds; this ſort of chick-weed is very 
pernicious both to old and young, but 
more eſpecially to the young ones, 
which cauſes them to ſwell very much 
under their bellies, appearing as it were 
tranſparent, full of little red veins, all 


their little bowels ſinking down to the 


extream parts of their bodies, ſometimes 
221. A. 3 turning 
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where 1 deſign for their breeding, I 
feed them very well with ſoft meat, that 
is, egg, bread, maw-ſeed, and a little 
ſcalded rape-ſeed, hardly a third part of 
egg, and ſo mix it very well together, 
I hardly put one part of rape-ſeed to 
the quantity of . bread and egg; before 
they have young ones, give them 
groundſel with ſced on it, and afterwards 
chickweed with ſeed upon it; towards 
June give them ſome ſhepherds puls, 
and in July and Auguſt plantain; for 
want of theſe things you may ſupply 


them with a cabbage lettice; but this 


is not to be uſed for a conſtancy, and 
be ſure you do not fail of. giving them 
freſh greens and ſoft victuals every day 


when they have young ones (eſpecially 


in the morning) for if they are neglected 
when young, it will be a hard matter to 
raiſe them. beth 14" n 


Hot to order them to build their Neft. 
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O make their neſt, give them Elk 's 
hair ahd a little fine hay; ſome 


give them ſoft feathers; for my part, 


I give them nothing but a little fine hay, 
and Elk's hair, for they will uſe 2 * 
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chick-weed, or any thing they find at 
the bottom of the cage, which if they 
do, and afterwards line it with hair, ir 
will do as well as the beſt, 


Of the ſeveral Diſtempers incident to 
Canary-Birds, and how to cure them. 


HEY are ſubject to ſeveral diſtem- 


1 pers, though ſome are of to good, 


and happy a conſtitution, that they may 
be ſaid to paſs away their lives without 
any diſeaſes, twenty-four years, 

The firſt malady which they are moſt 
incident-to, is a ſurfeir, either from their 
being fed by the old ones, with too 


much greens, or from their own over- 


gorging when they come to feed them- 
telves on the fame food; eſpecially that 
ſort of chick weed, which is very thick 
of leaves, and is very rank and moiſt, 
having too many broad leaves and no 


ſeeds; this ſort. of chick-weed is very 
pernicious both to old and young, but 


more eſpecially to the young ones, 
which cauſes them to ſwell very much 


under their bellies, appearing as it were - 
tranſparent, full of little red veins, all 


their little bowels ſinking down to the 


extream parts of their bodies, ſometimes 
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turning black; when it comes #0 this, 
it is then very dangerous; beſides other 
remedies, they muſt be kept very warm: 
the ſame diſtemper comes alſo by vio- 
lent colds, but is more eaſy to cure if 


taken in time, and is called a ſwelling, 


in the firſt degree only white, which if 


not prevented turns to a red, and as in 


the ſurfeit, ſo in this; it laſt of all turns 
to a black ſwelling, Which is very hard 
to cure; there gare few which ſurvive 
the Jai} degree of this diſtemper. I bere- 
fore it is beſt, at 61, 40 prevent ars 
progreſs before 3 8 gets 400 far. Moult- 
ing 18 natural to ali birds, ata yet wie 
it Jafts it may be counted dangerous, 
unleis proper care be taken; for indeed 
we may compare the finſt moulting to 
that of chydrens breeding their zeeth, 
and equally as hazardous and mortal to 


4 the birds, as to the children, but ſome 
ſeaſons are more favourable than others, 


that is, when toultiog time comes in 
very warm, and concludes with tempe- 
rate weather, there is lets danger. You 
may diſcover when they begin and are 
in moult, by theſe ſymptoms; they wall 
appear rough, melancholy, and often 
ſlee ping in the day, with their heads 


under their Py you will find the cage 


they 
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they are in all covered with down and 
ſmall feathers, for the young ones only 
the firſt year caſt their down and ſmall 
feathers, and the ſecond, their tail and || 
wing feathers; they ſometimes grow | 


very ſick by means of a little pimple 
growing on their rumps, called the pip |; 
on the tail. | 
The belt way is to let it have its 
courſe, and break itſelf, unleſs the bird. 
is bad indeed, then he mult have ſpeedy. | 
relief. [| 
They have ſometimes yellow ſcabs i 
about their heads, and ſometimes their [ 
eyes; when this diſtemper ſpreads, no- 
thing but time and cooling food will 
carry it off. : 


Diſtempers before- mentioned. 


TT were to little purpoſe to know 
what diſtemper Canary-Birds are 
troubled, with, unleſs you were acquain- 
ted with ſorne things which might give 
them eaſe... _ , b 
The fieſt | is the ſurfeit, which you will 
perceive by blowing up the feathers on 
the belly, it will be ſwelled, and if fo 
far gone, it will be black. :Give your 
N H 3 | bird. 


3 
Several extraordinary Remedies for the | 


. 
bird at firſt a great deal of whole oat- 
meal amongſt his ſeed ; repeat this three 
or four days, in order to cleanſe him ; 

at at the ſame time ſome hquorice in 
is water; but it you perceive him 
too laxative, inſtead of oatmeal give him 
maw-ſeed and bruifed hemp-tced, be- 
cauſe theſe are aſtringent. You may 
give him a little groundſel and faffron 
in his water. Boiled milk and bread, 
with maw-leed in it, is very good. 

This is an excellent paſte for a bird, 
either under the diſtemper called the 
ſurfeit, or the common ſwelling : take a 
ſmall quantity of miller-ſeed, the ſame 
of hemp, as allo of maw, rape and ca- 
nary; let theſe juſt boil up, rince them 
in cold water, to cool them; then boil 
a new-laid egg hard, bruiſe the white 
and yolk together, take about a quar- 
ter of the egg; making it very ſmall, 
put it to the ſeeds, and add as much 
more lettice-ſeed as any of the others. 
Give this to your ſick bird, and it will 
in all probability anſwer the deſired 
effect. But you muſt obſerve, in the 
morning early before you give this 
compoſition, to let your bird drink tw, 
or three times water in which you have 
put ſome treacle, which you may order 
34 1 1 thus; 
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thus; take out your leaden pot or glaſs. 


over night, when your bird is at delt, | 
put the quantity of two peas of treacle 
in his water, but let his water be clean 
from any thing elſe, and when you have 
obſerved him drink two or three times, 
take out the water and treacle, rince 
your pot and put in ſome clean water; 
this do three or four mornings before 
you give him the above-mentioned _ 
poſition. 


Hew to order them when in Mont. 


TARMTH and nouriſhing | 

food are of — in hs 
diſtemper, for that reaſon let your birds 
be where the ſun ſhines very ſtrong on 

them”; or if it does not, let your place 
or cage be kept very warm during the 
whole time of their moult; let them be 
where no wind can come to them, for 
the leaſt cold may chance to kill them. 
Give them Naples-biſcuut, bread and 
egg, bruiſed hempſeed,  lertice-ſced;: 
and maw-ſeed ; and in their water, put 
a little ſaffron. If the weather is very 
hor, during the time of their moult, 
Worn * affront, inſtead of which 
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ſteep a ſmall] piece of liquorice, and give 
them plantain and lettice-ſeed together. 
The reaſon ſo many things are preſcribed 
is, that ſick birds, as well as ſick men, 
ought to be humoured with what pleaſes 
them, which often proves the beſt 
phyſic; if your bird ſhould be very 
bad, let him have Naples biſket ſteep- 
ed in white wine, and force a ſmall 
drop down their throats, finely tempered 
in your mouth; this laſt muſt not be 
uſed, unleſs his caſe be dangerous. 
When your Canary-bird is troubled with 
the little pimple on his rump, called the 
Pip, and you obſerve tokens of ſickneſs 
in him, when it is ripe and full of mat- 
ter, take the point of a fine needle, 
and let out the matter with as much 
gentleneſs as you can; ſqueeze it all 
out; afterwards, by taking a bit of ſu- 
ar moiſtened in your mouth, and put on 
the ſore, will heal it. There is a diſtem- 
per that ſometimes comes on their heads, 
which is a yellow kind of ſcurf, and if 
full of matter, is covered with little 
ſcabs; this muſt be ſupplied with oil of 
ſweet almonds, ſweet lard, freſh butter, 
as it comes out of the churn, without 
ſalt or capon's greaſe; anoint it with 
any of theſe things, and adminiſter the 


ſame 
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ſame food, as lettice-ſeed, &c. As I 
have in ſome places preſcribed cooling 
or cleanſing things, and in others what 
is warm, dry, and nouriſhing. I think 
it not amiſs to explain myſelf, firſt, as 
10 what is cooling, as chick-weed, but 
be not over laviſh in this, give plantain 
and lettiee, or either of theſe, and ſome 
ſcalded rape- ſeed, and put a ſmall quan- 
tity of whole gatmeal in their common 
hard ſceds, and for their drink, water 

with a ſmall bit of ſtick liquorice in it. 
All theſe are fine cooling things, but 
muſt only be given in proper ſeaſons, 
thet ie, when the ſpring is Netty for- 
ward, juſt before breeding time, or in 
extream Hot weather, but do not continue 
theſe above two or three days, teſt you 
make them ſcour too much, which if 
you do, draw ſome of their tail feathers, 
put ſaffron in their water, maw-feed in 
the tin pan, turning the drawer you. 
put the victuals in upſide down, cover- 
ing all the top of the drawer with nothing 
but bruiled hemp- ſeed. This is a ſo- 
vereign remedy for a looſeneſs, though 
ſome will give them a head of groundfel. 
The only nouriſhing and drying food, 


is Naples biſket alone, or mixt with _ 
5 Bruiſed 


hard egg. 
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ſteep a ſmall] piece of liquorice, and give 
them plantain and lettice- ſeed together. 
The reaſon ſo many things are preſcribed 
is, that ſick birds, as well as fick men, 
ought to be humoured with what pleaſes 
them, which often proves the beſt 
phyſic; if your bird ſhould be very 
bad, let him have Naples biſket ſteep- 
ed in white wine, and force a ſmall 
drop down their throats, finely tempered 
in your mouth; this laſt muſt not be 
uſed, unleſs his caſe be dangerous. 
When your Canary-bird is troubled with 
the little pimple on his rump, called: the 
pip, and you obſerve tokens of ſickneſs 
in him, when 1t is ripe and full of mat- 
ter, take the point of a fine needle, 
and let out the matter with as much 
gentleneſs as you can; ſqueeze it all 
out; afterwards, by taking a bit of ſu- 

ar moiſtened in your mouth, and put on 
Toe ſore, will heal it. There is a diſtem- 

er that ſometimes comes on their heads, 
which is a yellow kind of ſcurf, and if 
full of matter, is covered with little 
ſcabs; this muſt be ſupplied with oil of 
ſweet almonds, ſweet lard, freſh butter, 
as it comes out of the churn, without 
ſalt or capon's greaſe; anoint it with 


any of theſe things, and adminiſter the 


ſame 
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ſame food, as lettice-ſeed, &c. As TI 
have in ſome places preſcribed cooling 
or cleanſing things, and in others what 
is warm, dry, and nouriſhing. I think 
it not amiſs to explain myſelf, firſt, as 
to what is cooling, as chick-weed, but 
be not over laviſh in this, give plantain 
and lettiee, or either of theſe, and ſome 
ſcalded rape- ſeed, and put a ſmall quan- 
tity of whole gatmeal in their common | 
hard ſeeds, and for their drink, water f 
with a ſmall bit of ſtick liquorice in it. if 
All theſe are fine cooling things, but | 

muſt only be given in proper ſeaſons, | 
that ie, when the ſpring is pretty for- 
ward, juſt before breeding time, or in 
extream hot weather, but do not continue 
theſe above two or three days, Teſt you 
make them ſcour too much, which if 
you do, draw ſome of their tail feathers, 
put laffron in their water, maw-feed in 
the tin pan, turning the drawer you. 
put the victuals in upſide down, cover- 
ing all the top of the drawer with nothing 
but bruiled hemp-ſeed. This is a ſo-— 
vereign remedy for a looſeneſs, though 
ſome will give them a head of groundſel. 
The only nouriſhing and drying food, 
is Naples biſket alone, or mixt with _. 
hard egg. ; 'E 77 ö 
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Bruiſed hemp ſeed, millet-ſeeds, maw- 
ſeeds, bread and eggs, and rape-ſeed 
mixt together, the rape-ſeed being ſcald- 
ed, to mix the better with the bread 
and egg, in the ſame manner as I have 
directed ſeveral times before. While 
the cold winter ſcaſon laſts, let them 


have ſufficient of thele warm and nou- * 


riſhing things; and now and then a lit- 
tle ſaffron in their water. 3 5 

There are ſome that make uſe of 
ſeveral things not here mentioned, which 
is more the effects of fancy than _ 
judgment; and by ſuch ſort of practices 
overdo the buſineſs, hy killing their 
birds with what is not proper for them, 


which makes out an old Engliſh pro- , 
verb, that too much cooking ſpoils 


the broth.” 


— 


.. ICE SLACICICICICIACICICHE AIC: 
" The Rxv-Binn. 


T5 commonly called a Virginia Night- 

ingale, they are very plenty in Vir- 
ginia; they ſing a very pretty ſong ſome- 
thing like our Engliſh Nightingale, but 
not ſo well; they are very beautiful birds, 
and of a pretty large ſize, and almoſt as 


big 


* 
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big as a ſmall thruſh, they are of a very 
fine red upon the breaſt, and have a red 
rail, and a very fine Jarge topping. on 
their heads, they are all over of a red- 
diſh_ colour; they catch them in Virgi- 
nia, in the ſnow, with a ſnare, as we do 
Larks here in England; they ſweep the 
ſnow away, and bait the "place with 
Virginia wheat, or the chaff of it, as we 
do with chaft or oats for Larks in Eng- 


land; when they take them, they com- 


monly feed them with Virginia wheat. 
When we have them in England, we feed 
them with hemp and canary-ſeed; if 
you can break them off the hemp, and 
feed them on canary, it is the beſt. I 
keep them in a large cage, and give them 
a little Wood-lark's meat in the pan, and 
now and then a little of our Nightin- 

gale's food, 3 in the time of 
| moulting or if they ſhould be ſick, I 
give them a ſpider or a meal-worm. 


The cock 1s of a very beautiful colour, 


and the hen more pale.. The hen ſings 


finer than the cock, but not ſo loud nor. 
ſo long. I have known ſeveral attempted 


to breed them here in England, but not 
0 ana, 
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An ENTIRE ORIGINAL WORK, 
T his Day is publiſhed. 82 
Price only Two Shillings neatly bound, 
(Adorned with a beautiful emblematical Frontiſ- 


piece, finely engraved from an original Drawing) 
THE 


Univerſal Letter - Writer; 


o., 
New Art of Polite Correſpondence. 
Contaĩning a Courſe of 
INTERESTING ORIGINAL LETTERS 
On the moſt 1MFoORTANT, INSTRUCTIVE, and 
ENTERTAINING SUBJECTS, which may ferve 
as Copies for Inditing. Letters on the various 
Occurtences in Life, | 
PaRTICULAKLY 0 
On Advice, Affection, Affluence, Benevolence, Buſinefs, 


Children to Parents, Compliments, Condolence, Courtſhip, 


Diligence, * Fidelity, Folly, Friend ip, Generô- 
my, Happineſs; Hiſtory, Humanity, Humor, Induſtry, 
Juſitee, LGve; Marrite, Minors to Servatifs, Modeſty, M6- 
rality, OEesnomy, Parents t6-Chiltren, Pateffidt Affection, 
Piety, Pleaſure, Prodigality, Prudence, Religion, Retirement, 
Servants to Maſters, Trade, Virtue, Wit, a. 8 | 
q To which is added.. 
The COMPLETE. PETITIONER. 
. Contatning great Variety of Petitions on various Subjects, 

from Perſons in lo et middling States of Liſe, to thoſe in 
higher Stations; ſuited to all the different Circumſtafices of 

uman Life. Alſo] | | | 

A new, plain and eafHH 'CRAMMAR ot the (Eriglith Lan- 
guage, and Directions for addrefling Perfons of all Ranks, 
either in Writing or Diſcourſe, Likewife | | 

Forms of Letters of Licefice, Bends, Iadettures, Wills atd 
Powers, Letters of Attorney, &c. as they are 179 executed 
by Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed Abilities in the LV. 

Wboeter won'd in Terms polite Addreſs,,, 
May hers from Precedent his Thoughts ex pres: 
Petition, urge, demand, reflect, deſire, 
As Reaſon, and Occaſion, may require. 
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